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....- Bet Your Life! 
I Got i RELIANCE Contract!” 


“That’s the turning-point for us, Mary! MHere’s where we start going up 

a direct home-office connection, with a REAL company that gives its 
underwriters maximum first year commissions and renewals, wonderful co- 
operation in lead-service and lapse-prevention .... and PERFECT PRO- 
TECTION ..... the greatest insurance contract any man can buy or sell!” 


Reliance underwriters all over the year. With Perfect Protection, a 
country know that Perfect Protection man’s Income is SURE in every 

the INCOME-insurance policy emergency .... he doesn’t have to 
originated by Reliance .... means die to win. Under its provisions 
20% to 40% increase in new business, Reliance has paid $7,000,000 more to 
lower lapse ratios, full first-year com- living policy-holders than on death 
missions and renewals and a practi- claims. A man who can’t sell Perfect 
cally-automatic live-prospect list. Protection simply doesn’t belong in 
Thirty-five of every hundred Perfect the insurance business. Let the cou- 
Protection policv-holders are paid pon bring you the full story .... in 
Health and Accident claims every perfect confidence. 


“Sell Perfect Protection and You'll Sell More Life Insurance” 


JNELIANGE [LIFE 


RELIANCE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of Pittsburgh, 
Dept. S-9, Farmers Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Tue Future or Persona INSURANCE 


The Health and Accident Business as a Barometer of Economic 
Conditions; True Progress of Insurance Based on Advance 
in Human Service Rather Than Volume of Premiums 


By T. LEIGH THOMPSON* 


Vice-President, National Life and Accident Insurance Co. 


HE accident and health business 
TX a fairly accurate barometer of 
business conditions. When they are 
favorable, personal insurance is easily 
written, but when unfavorable and it 
becomes necessary to apply the eco- 
nomic axe, the insurance premium is 
usually the first item out of the family 
budget. This is particularly true of 
policyholders who are in sound health 
and who appraise their disability insur- 
ance solely as protection, but it is not 
true of those who have bought their in- 
surance as an investment on which to 
draw dividends while unemployed. 
Beginning with the third quarter of 
1929, a low blood pressure developed 
in business and through fear of unem- 
ployment the economic axe was serious- 
ly felt in many places by insurance 
companies. During the fourth quarter, 
unemployment in large numbers and in 





*Extracted from the presidential address 
before the annual meeting of the Health 
and Accident Underwriters Conference, 
June 3, at Wawasee, Ind. 
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many places became a stern reality and 
as a result of the stock market debacle 
many thousands from every nook and 
corner of the country fell like Lucifer 
from the opulence of paper millionaires 
to the humble frugality of the dog 
wagon. As a logical and natural se- 
quence, the insurance companies became 
the unwilling victims of the sharpened 
economic axe. 

Under these conditions it was hardly 
possible for the most fanciful optimist 
to expect any increase in the 1929 
health and accident premium income. 
In fact, the stock companies, I think, 
may congratulate themselves that under 
those. conditions the 1929 premium in- 
come was only $2,455,843 less than in 
1928—a decrease of 1.4 per cent. It is 
quite apparent that the available data 
covering accident and health premium 
income of mutual companies and asso- 
ciations are incomplete and, therefore, 
cannot be accepted as showing a cor- 
rect comparison of the 1929 premium 
income with 1928. 


The volume of the accident and 
health business is measured in terms of 
“premiums collected” and not by the 
amount of insurance in force. In or- 
der, therefore, to have a comprehensive 
knowledge of the volume of business 
transacted as a whole, it is necessary 
to know the total amount of premiums 
paid for accident and health insurance 
and also the total amount of accident 
and health claims paid by all companies 
and associations, both stock and mu- 
tual. At the present time we are in+ 
debted to and dependent entirely upon 
the insurance journals for this valt- 

able data, which may, however, to some 
extent be incomplete. 

In this connection it is proper to ¢éall 
to your attention the plans inaugurated 
the first of this year by our executive 
secretary, Mr. Gordon, to collect this 
data by means of monthly reports di- 
rectly from each and every company 
and association doing accident and 
health business. If Mr. Gordon shall 

(Continued on page 39) 
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ASIELEIVE THIRDPARTY SMOKES 





N this column for May 16, 1929, was 

printed the following paragraph: 
“Many who witnessed the election of 
Mr. Coolidge to the board of the New 
York Life Insurance Company, in New 
York, the other day were surprised to 
find the former President a much 
warmer personality than the charac- 
terization of the daily press would have 
led one to expect. His affability and 
obvious sincerity were of a marked na- 
ture and aside from the prestige which 
his name will naturally carry, insurance 
has gained an executive who will leave 
his impression upon the business.” 


* * 


HE manner in which the above 

opinion has been justified is now a 
matter of history. Mr. Coolidge has 
for the past year maintained a splendid 
record of attendance at board meetings 
and has attended company conventions 
in his executive capacity. At the NYLIC 
convention in Florida last January his 
address on the subject of life insurance 
was broadcast over a nation-wide radio 
hook-up and this first public address 
delivered during the period of his re- 
tirement from public life exerted an in- 
estimable influence for good. 

* * * 


S an indication of the strength of 

Mr. Coolidge’s endorsement of life 
insurance it might be pointed out that 
the January production of the New 
York Life was the greatest in the his- 
tory of the company. In a copyright 
article reprinted from the Cosmopolitan 
Magazine in the Hartford Courant last 
Sunday the former President com- 
mented on this fact, in connection with 
his habitual refusal to deliver public 
addresses or statements on political af- 
fairs. Mr. Coolidge explained that when 
speech is coupled with public office cer- 
tain powers and responsibilities are 
conferred which private citizenship 
does not entail. He had, however, felt 
that his connection with, and knowl- 
edge of, life insurance warranted the 
public address referred to. While he 
assumed that his address has somewhat 
influenced the mammoth production of 
the New York Life, Mr. Coolidge ex- 
tended most credit to Darwin P. 
Kingsley and his NYLIC organization. 


* * * 


LL of which is merely another in- 

disputable proof of the greatness 

of life insurance as an_ institution, 

gathering to it as it does, the good will 

and active support of the Nation’s 
leaders in every field. 





ATHER roses while you may is a 
Pspetosie most of us who attained 
our majority some time ago had well 
drilled into us. So when I boarded the 
train at Jersey City for an 850-mile 
non-stop run to Wawasee, Indiana, 
Sunday afternoon, I wondered how soon 
I would observe any incidents that 
might have-to do with casualty or other 
forms of insurance. As a famous 
funeral parlor once advertised, “Soon 
the call came.” 

* ok * 

UNNING to catch the train, which 

was due to leave in about three 
seconds, a man stumbled and fell as he 
mounted the Pullman. Judging from 
the language he used it was evident 
that he must have played a great deal 
of golf. He managed to get to his seat 
under his own power, but the agony in 
his face and the way he carressed his 
knee for some time after made me hope 
that he carried accident insurance in 
case septic poison or something like 
that set in and he lost a limb or two. 

* * * 

N going ahead to the dining car, 

a porter approached me and asked 
if I had all my luggage. I said I had, 
and asked him why. He said there was 
an extra bag on board that appeared 
to belong to no one. Later he carried 
it throughout the entire train, including 
the lounge car, asking if anyone rec- 
ognized it. No one did, though it was 
a very handsome and expensive bag. I 
pictured some enraged person speeding 
far away on another train in a differ- 
ent direction and hoped sincerely that 
he or she had a traveler’s floater policy. 

* * * 

ARIOUS other events that hap- 
"ae in the space of a few hours 
brought to my mind almost as graph- 
ically how innumerable are the possi- 
bilities of disaster of one kind or an- 
other that reach out for us all on every 
hand. It was a cheerful philosophical 
frame of mind, for I connected all these 
possibilities of danger with my com- 
panions on the train and the other one 
hundred and thirty million or more peo- 
ple in the United States—the exact fig- 
ures I can’t give until the census re- 
turns are all in. 

a ok * 

NGAGED in this pleasant line of 

H speculation from which I hoped to 


produce a column, I suddenly realized 
that I was perhaps not immune myself 
and then I regretted that I had stifled 
the impulse to purchase a railway acci- 
dent ticket when confronted by a sign 
regarding it as I bought my ticket. 


ELLINGTON (DUKE) POT. 

TER, Travelers agent in Roch- 
ester, N. Y., tells of a fast one he put 
over when competing for a risk with an 
up-State reciprocal. The policyholder 
was a glass manufacturer and had just 
ordered his stock company contract can- 
celled in favor of a lower rate recip- 
rocal policy when Mr. Potter visited 
him at his office. Potter was arguing 
the advantages of stock over reciprocal 
insurance along the usual lines when 
his glance wandered to a glass con- 
tainer of sand on the executive’s desk. 

“What have you got that jug of dirt 
in here for?” demanded Potter. 

“Dirt, Hell!”. replied the man in- 
dignantly, and he went on to explain 
that it was a rare quality of imported 
sand, refined through many processes 
until it was qualified to serve as an 
ingredient of an expensive brand of 
glass. 

“It may look like dirt to you,” he 
concluded patronizingly, “but you don’t 
know sand.” 

At this point Potter realized he had 
his man hanging on the ropes. Tossing 
a policy form on the desk, Potter said: 

“There’s the guarantee of a stock 
insurance company. It may not look 
any different to you than a reciprocal 
certificate, but you don’t know insur- 
ance.” 

Thus hoist by his own petard, the 
sand man threw up his hands and 
authorized Potter to write his insur- 
ance. Nifty, eh? 

* * * 

OLONEL HOWARD P. DUNHAM, 

insurance commissioner of Connec- 
ticut, and president of the National 
Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners, frequently takes insurance 
people to task for the wasteful way 
they are inclined to conduct their busi- 
ness. That the commissioner knows a 
thing or two about administrating in- 
stitutions to which are intrusted public 
funds is evidenced by the success of the 
Wethersfield Bank & Trust Company 
of which he is president. During the 
past fiscal year the bank trebled its 


assets. 
* * a 


R. C. CORSON, president of the 

e Hartford Steam Boiler Inspec- 

tion and Insurance Company, stepped 

off the “Berengaria” Friday at the con- 

clusion of a Mediterranean cruise with 

his family to learn that during the first 

five months of the year his company 

had written half a million dollars more 

business than was written in the corre- 
sponding period for 1929. 
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Life Insurance in the United 


States in 1929 


F the business picture of 1929 

were drawn from the results 
obtained by the life insurance 
companies in that year, business 
depressions, stock market de- 
bacles and unemployment would 
be dissipated in the record of un- 
precedented growth which has 
marked the progress of life in- 
surance from the time that it 
gained its first foothold in Amer- 
ica. We would note above all that 
for the first time in the annals of 
life insurance more than twenty 
billions of dollars of new insur- 
ance was written during a single 
year and that an indelible mark 
was left, in the achievement by 
life underwriters of having 
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reached the first one hundred bil- 
lion of life insurance in force. 

In reviewing the transactions 
of the year, we would note this 
giant of the business world secur- 
ing daily in a year of 300 working 
days more than seventy millions 
of dollars of insurance, increas- 
ing their resources over five mil- 
lion dollars a day at the same time 
paying to policyholders over six 
million dollars a day. It would 
further show that at the end of 
the year with a population in this 
country of one hundred and twen- 
ty million people, each man, wo- 
man and child would have had a 
life insurance coverage of prac- 
tically $850. Of course, unfor- 
tunately for all concerned, the 
universal recognition of the worth 
of life insurance has not been so 
universally sold. It is not con- 
ceivable that there is a person in 
the United States who could not 
afford to set aside five or ten cents 
a day necessary to provide this 
average amount of insurance and 
if they could be reached they 
would apply for it. 


From these statistics agents 
may well learn a lesson and by 
envisioning the great horde of un- 
insured be stimulated to renewed 
vigor in their sales efforts. 


In THE SPECTATOR Statistics 
Department in this week’s issue, 
there is presented a table showing 
the results of 320 American old 
line legal reserve life insurance 
companies as well as thirty Cana- 
dian companies. The compila- 
tion indicates that the American 
companies wrote $21,108,524,813 
of new business. This item in- 
cludes revivals and increases as 
well as dividend additions. It is 
the largest amount of new life in- 
surance ever written in one year 
and exceeds by some sixteen hun- 
dred million the record of 1928. It 
enables these companies to show 
insurance in force of over $101,- 
000,000,000—an increase in out- 
standing life insurance during the 
year of $7,800,000,000. These 
amounts include $84,038,452,016 
of ordinary and group insurance 


with an increase of $6,655,556,281 
and industrial outstanding of 
$17,675,323,161 for an increase of 
$1,169,937,171. 

In 1929 the total premium in- 
come was $3,340,754,336 for an 
increase of $201,173,126 over the 
amount received in 1928. The 
total income of the companies 
listed shows an increase over the 
companies of 1928 by $244,846,- 
914 and aggregated $4,330,462,- 
659. During the same period the 
companies paid to living policy- 
holders or beneficiaries of de- 
ceased insured, the gigantic total 
of $1,949,994,043. This is $270,- 
090,984 in excess of the sum simi- 
larly disbursed in 1928. The total 
disbursements were $2,877,392,- 
598. The excess of income over 
disbursements which is laid by 
for future protection of policy- 
holders is approximately $1,500,- 
000,000. On December 31, 1929, 
the total admitted assets of the 
320 companies aggregated $17,- 
470,868,155. This is an increase 
of $1,523,000,000 over the amount 
at the beginning of the year. Sur- 
plus funds increased during the 
year almost one hundred million 
dollars and totalled $1,755,548,- 
484, 

Statistics for thirty Canadian 
companies show them to have had 
at the end of the year $7,041,561,- 
946 of insurance in force, with 
assets of $1,451,500,335 and total 
surplus funds of $207,876,072. 

During 1929 these companies 
wrote $1,617,191,316 of new in- 
surance with a premium income 
of $283,519,349. Their total in- 
come during the year was $388,- 
272, 741, while they paid to policy- 
holders $155,184,426 and dis- 
bursed the sum of $236,750,150. 





Authorities on Selling 


“Tf I only had that man’s per- 
sonality,” is the envious remark 
of many a mediocre salesman. 
Then, he believes, he would have 
easy sailing for the balance of 
his career. And the chances are 
that the discouraged man actually 
has all the personality he needs if 
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only he would learn to make use 
of it. Not to be dogmatic about 
the idea we can cite the opinion 
of two acknowledgedly successful 
life underwriters as authority for 
the statement that selling depends 
principally upon intelligence and 
enterprise. J. A. Marr, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., recently told a 
group of fellow underwriters that 
he makes it his business to know 
men in key positions. He dresses 
well, takes an active interest in 
civic affairs and cultivates the 
friendship of lawyers accoun- 
tants and men in such professions 
as are likely to be able to exchange 
service and friendly cooperation. 
He gave examples of unexpected 
and profitable business developed 
out of this program. The speaker 
did not give the impression that 
he belonged to the back-slapping 
school of mixers but rather of one 
who pursues a constructive, de- 
liberate plan.of business promo- 
tion. 

In this issue C. P. Rogge de- 
clares that a little extra attention 
to dress and the application of 
ordinary intelligence to the work- 
ing of the plan he outlines will 
spell success for any salesman. 
Intelligence and persistency will 
outsell personality any day—and 
will outlive it by ten to one. 


According to Hoyle 


R. GOODWIN, chairman of 

the executive committee of 
the National Association of In- 
surance Agents, looks upon the 
Interstate Underwriters’ Board 
with some trepidation. He fears 
that in a great many instances it 
is going to work hardship on the 
local agent. Mr. Dumont, the 
manager of the Board, believes 
no such situation exists and 
points, in fact, to the benefits the 
local agent can derive from the 
Board if he uses its service intelli- 
gently. Once Mr. Goodwin di- 
rected some criticisms against the 
board based on material he be- 
lieved to be unquestioned facts. 
Later, upon finding that in some 
particulars he was misinformed, 


Editorial 


Mr. Goodwin made public admis- 
sion of the fact and while advis- 
ing his constituents that he would 
continue his investigations, asked 
that his supporters supply him 
only with fully substantiated in- 
formation. Mr. Dumont has been 
equally courteous and fair with 
his sincere critics. Both gentle- 
men are to be complimented on 
their attitude and the probability 
is that at some date in the future 
they will reach an understanding 
mutually satisfactory to both fac- 
tions concerned. 
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N ARCHITECTURAL LANDMARK OF DIGNITY AND 
BEAUTY, this building is primarily an ideal workshop. 
3,800 employees enjoy the maximum of good air, sunlight and quiet 
possible in the intense life of Manhattan, as well as 20th Century 
utilities and convenience that multiply human efficiency in the day’s 


work. 


Insurance Advertising Associa- 
tion Holds Meeting 

The Life Insurance Advertisers Asso- 
ciation of Canada held a meeting at 
the Canadian head office of the Metro- 
politan Life, Ottawa, on Friday, May 
30. 

The association discussed completely 
and reviewed the various phases of life 
insurance advertising from both an 
“inside” and “outside” point of view. 
The various phases were discussed by 
four outstanding men, leaders in the 
advertising line. 

Bruce Campbell, advertising man- 
ager, Evening Telegram, Toronto, 
was a featured speaker. 
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NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Madison Square, New York, N. Y. 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 
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American Institute of 
Actuaries 


James F. Little Elected 
President at Annual Meet- 
ing in Chicago 








Annuity Tables Discussed 





Double Indemnity and Special 
Policies Featured in Open 
Discussion 


CHICAGO, June 3.—Double indemnity 
special policies and annuities featured 
the discussions of the annual meeting 
of the American Institute of Actuaries 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel here last 
week. 

The annual election resulted in the 
following: James F. Little, assistant 
actuary of the Prudential Insurance 
Company, president, to succeed Arthur 
Coburn, vice-president of the North 
American Reassurance; R. C. Me- 


Conkie, assistant actuary, Equitable 
Life of Iowa, vice-president; E. G. 
Fassell, assistant actuary, North- 


western Mutual Life, re-elected secre- 
tary, and Wilbur M. Johnson, actuary 
of the Central Life of Illinois, re-elected 
treasurer. 

W. F. Poorman, actuary of the Cen- 
tral Life of Iowa and A. J. McAndless, 
vice-president of the Lincoln National 
Life, were elected to the board of gov- 
ernors; H. W. Curjel, actuary of the 
Illinois Life, was reappointed librarian; 
and James S. Elston, assistant actuary 
of the Travelers, reappointed editor of 
The Record. 

It was decided to hold the fall meet- 
ing in Springfield, Ill., the dates to be 
announced later. 

In the discussion of double indemnity 
the following question was asked: 
“Should we anticipate an increased rate 
of loss on double indemnity on account 
of: Increasing average attained age of 
policyholders who have this benefit; in- 
creased use of automobiles; and possi- 
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James F. Little 


bility of courts substituting a different 
contract for the one written by the 
company?” 

As to the increased rate for average 
attained age, it was pointed out that 
the present rate is producing a profit 
for the companies on an average ex- 
perience of about 55 cents, and that 
though the increasing age might push 
the experience up to about 80 cents, 
there still would be a sufficient margin 
of profit. As to the use of automobiles 
one speaker made the suggestion, that 
this should not be especially feared be- 
cause the autoist careless enough to be 
in a serious automobile accident prob- 
ably would be careless enough to drop 
his insurance. 

In the discussion of special policies 
the question of discrimination was 
raised when lower rates are granted 
for contracts calling for minimum 
amounts of $5,000 or $10,000. However, 
it was pointed out that discrimination 
can be disposed of by applying the spe- 
cial rates to a particular plan, whereas 
there would be law violations if whole- 
sale rates were applied to all policies, 
despite the fact that there is a decided 

(Concluded on page 9) 


Advertising Heads in 
New York 


Thirty Companies Repre- 
sented at Round Table 
Discussion Last Week 


Plan for Fall Meeting 











Questionnaire on Ideal Advertis- 
ing Budget to Be Sent 
Out 


Indications that the annual gathering 
of the Insurance Advertising Confer- 
ence at Milwaukee, Sept. 28-Oct. 1, will 
draw a record attendance, were much 
in evidence during the informal round 
table discussion of insurance advertis- 
ing heads held May 29 at the Pennsyl- 
vania Hotel, New York, with upward of 
thirty insurance companies represented. 
Henry H. Putnam, of the John Han- 
cock Life, presided as chairman, and 
the after-dinner discussions drew com- 
ment from practically every advertising 
head present. 

For the most part the attendance in- 
cluded members of the life group, al- 
though a number of fire and casualty 
men accepted the invitation to join 
with the life men in the round table 
meeting. Prominent among these were 
Chauncey S. S. Miller, of the North 
British New York, who is general 
chairman for the Milwaukee I. A. C. 
gathering; Frank Ennis, American 
Fire Group, New York, who is secre- 
tary of the I. A. C.; C. E. Freeman, 
of the same organization, former con- 
ference secretary; and L. F. Tilling- 
hast, Great American. 

Larry J. Evans, Register Life, who is 
chairman of the life group sessions at 
Milwaukee, told of enthusiastic plans 
for the fall gathering. Bart Leiper, 
Pilot Life, assistant chairman of the 
life group, and a member of the I. A. C. 
executive committee, served as secre- 


‘tary of the round table gathering. 


(Concluded on page 8) 
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J. A. Reynolds Heads 
Detroit Life 


W. Irving Moss Becomes 
Chairman of the Board 
at Own Initiative 


Change Effective June 15 








Company Now Has Over Eighty 
Millions of Insurance 
in Force 


W. Irving Moss, president of Insur- 
ance Securities Company, Inc., has an- 
nounced the selection of John A. Rey- 
nolds as president of the Detroit Life 
Insurance Company. Mr. Moss, former 
president of the Detroit Life, becomes 
chairman of the board at his own 
initiative. 

John A. Reynolds is particularly well- 
known among life insurance executives 
by reason of his special contributions 
to the development of the Life Insur- 
ance Trust Program. He has taken 
active part in committee work for the 
American Life Convention as well as 
for the Trust Company Division of the 
American Bankers Association. He is 
generally looked upon as the outstand- 
ing leader in cooperative development 
of the Life Insurance Trust, as it has 
played such an important part in 
bringing about closer relationship be- 
tween trust institutions and life insur- 
ance corporations. 

Mr. Reynolds is a graduate of the 
University of Detroit and has been as- 
sociated with the Union Guardian Trust 
organization from the time of his 
entrance into business life. Mr. Rey- 
nolds was recently made an honorary 
life member of the Detroit Life 
Underwriters’ Association. He will as- 
sume his new duties on June 15, and re- 
signs his position of vice-president of 
the Union Guardian Trust Company. 

Since the affiliation of the Detroit 
Life Insurance Company with the In- 
surance Securities Group of insurance 
institutions in March, 1929, the Detroit 


























John A. Reynolds 


Life Insurance Company has entered 
and is transacting business in six States 
other than Michigan, and is securing 
a good volume of business from these 
new territories. Prior to March, 1929, 
the activities of the Detroit Company 
were concentrated in Michigan. 

The Detroit Life Insurance Company 
has now more than $80,000,000 of in- 
surance in force. 












Davenport Association 
Sales Congress 





Nationally Prominent Men 
Address Two Hundred 
Life Underwriters 





President Whatley Speaks 


Judge Elliott Talks on “Conser- 
vation”; Roger B. Hull 
on Program 


The Davenport Association of Life 
Underwriters held their annual one-day 
sales congress, Monday, May 26, with 
approximately two hundred _ under- 
writers from eastern Iowa and western 
Illinois in attendance. H. C. Hall, 
president of the Davenport Association, 
addressed a few words of welcome to 
the gathering after which H. J. Plack, 
chairman, introduced S. T. Whatley, 
president of the National Association, 
as the first speaker, who talked on as- 
sociation work. 

Judge Byron K. Elliott, general 
counsel and secretary of the American 
Life Convention, was the next speaker. 
His topic was “Conservation.” The high 
point of his address was the need for 








Advertising Heads Meet 
(Concluded from page 7) 


Inasmuch as the life group, meeting 
informally, did not have power to bind 
the conference members in any way, 
decision was reached to refer to the 
conference the consensus of opinion 
reached on numerous points under dis- 
cussion. 

Outstanding in the general discus- 
sions was the decision that definite 
steps should be taken to determine what 
constitutes an ideal advertising budget, 
taking into consideration the size of the 
company, and apportioning the budget 
wisely to various sales promotion pur- 
poses. C. T. Steven, Phoenix Mutual, 
announced that a questionnaire upon 





this is to be sent out through the co- 
operation of the Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau to all their members 
and to I. A. C. members, as a result of 
which an effort will be made to formu- 
late the ideal budget. Results are to be 
announced at Milwaukee. 

Suggested questions for such a ques- 
tionnaire are invited from all insurance 
advertisers by Mr. Steven, who was ap- 
pointed chairman of this committee at. 
the 1929 Cleveland gathering. 

Problems relating to many functions. 
of insurance advertising managers were 
talked over, out of which developed a 
number of topics that are to be made 
subjects for talks or discussions at Mil- 
waukee. 





Can you sell a policy 
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more care on the part of the company 
and agent to conserve the business that 
has been written and eliminate the ter- 
rific waste involved in the lapsation of 
policies. 

Another interesting feature of the 
meeting was the address of Mansur B. 
Oakes, president and managing editor 
of the Insurance Research and Review 
Service. Mr. Oakes touched on the 
human side of life insurance in a very 
dramatic way and brought out the 
various steps necessary to what he 
termed the “royal road to production.” 

The afternoon session was opened by 
S. W. Sanford presiding as chairman 
who introduced Roger B. Hull. Mr. 
Hull in his usual forceful manner told 
of the five-year program of the 
National Association. He took the op- 
portunity to score the hold-out or non- 
member and urged them to throw their 
support to the association for the move- 
ment that is helping and improving our 
business. 

Milton L. Woodward, general agent 
of the Northwestern Mutual at Detroit, 
was the last speaker. His topic was 
“take care of your clients and they will 
take care of you.” He brought out many 
interesting personal experiences where 
large volumes of life insurance had 
been secured as a direct result of his 
very careful service to his clients. 

Despite the interest held in all of the 
speakers of the day session, Floyd Gib- 
bons was undoubtedly the star attrac- 
tion. He appeared at the Masonic Audi- 
torium in the evening where the public 
were admitted to hear him tell of some 
of his thrilling experiences, and also to 
point out some of the weak spots in the 
Naval Disarmament Treaty that is now 
up before the Senate, his talk being 
based largely on the importance of sea 
power and sea parity. 











AS WE SERVE 
WE PROGRESS 








Insurance in Force 


1923 One Billion 
1927 One Billion and a Half 
1930 Two Billions 





Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Organized 1851 
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REHEARING GRANTED NEW YORK 
LIFE IN TAX CASE 


Washington, D. C., June 3.—Petition 
of the New York Life Insurance Company 
for review of the decision of the New 
York Federal Court in its suit for re- 
covery of taxes alleged to have been 
erroneously collected by Frank K. Bowers, 
Collector of Internal Revenue for the 
Second District of New York, was granted 
by the United States Supreme Court on 
June 2. The case will probably be argued 
next fall. 

The company claims that the collector 
erred in refusing to permit the deduction 
of funds representing excess premiums 
to be returned to policyholders under the 
mutual level premium plan, in computing 
taxes due under the capital stock tax of 
the revenue act of 1918. It also con- 
tends that enactment of the special 
income tax on life insurance companies 
in the 1921 revenue act eliminated the 
capital stock tax for the company’s fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1921. 

The lower courts held that the collector 
had correctly computed the capital stock 
tax due by the company and that, not- 
withstanding imposition of the special 
income tax the company was liable for 
the capital stock tax for the fiscal year 
in question.- 











American Institute of 
Actuaries 


(Concluded from page 7) 


saving affected. It was argued that it 
would be better for all concerned if re- 
duced rates could be charged for larger 
policies in view of the clerical saving, 
but that before this can be done the 
anti-discrimination laws must _ be 
changed. 

Annuity tables are continuing to be 
antiquated by the lessening mortality 
of annuitants, indicating a continual 
selection against the companies, it was 
declared. It was pointed out that Mc- 
Clintock’s tables of 1892 now are out 
of date and that even tables formulated 
as late as 1920 do not reflect the true 
condition. 








Insurance Men Study 
Aviation 





Connecticut Mutual Host to 
Officials of Prominent Life 
Insurance Companies 

The importance of Hartford as an 
aviation center and the nation-wide 
recognition given “The Insurance City” 
on the score of aviation prominence was 
again demonstrated last week when 
presidents and officials of twelve promi- 
nent life insurance companies arrived 
there for an aviation inspection trip 
as the guests of The Connecticut Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company. 

Officials were present from the fol- 
lowing life insurance companies: Penn 
Mutual, Provident Mutual, Mutual 
Benefit, Massachusetts Mutual, State 
Mutual, New England Mutual, John 
Hancock, National Life of Vermont and 
the Home Life of New York. 

Three other Hartford companies were 
also represented: the Aetna, Connecti- 
cut General and Phoenix Mutual, in 
addition to The Connecticut Mutual. 

Of vital importance to aviation is 
the attitude of insurance underwriting 
toward granting insurance protection to 
those who in various degrees partici- 
pate in the aviation hazard. Many 
practical difficulties surround this par- 
ticular insurance hazard, and as a con- 
sequence careful and continuous study 
is being made by all forward-looking 
insurance companies. The group of in- 
surance officials who participated in the 
inspection trip of several hours’ dura- 
tion saw and studied at first hand a 
complete picture of the aviation indus- 
try as so well set forth in Hartford. 


Speedy Service 


“The Company’s draft left New York that very evening 
(Thursday) via Air Mail, reached St. Louis Friday morning, 
was forwarded to me at once, and was placed in the hands of 
the claimant at 2 P. M. on Saturday—barely four days after 
completion of proof.”—Excerpt from a letter received from one 
of our Agents located in Jefferson City, Mo., 137 miles from his 


Agency Office in St. Louis. 


The benefits accruing to both Agent and Company from 


service such as this are easily comprehensible. 


1860—Seventy Years of Service—1930 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


ESTABLISHED 1860 


INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 


50 UNION SQUARE 





* NEW YORK CITY 
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The Rewards of 


Consistency 


A BUSINESS MAN takes care of his business, 
the business takes care of him. Life insurance 
field work is a business, and subject to the prin- 

ciples of general business. Those who achieve in 
this work are those who give it their undivided and 
full thought and effort. Isn’t this merely natural 
and logical? 


Life insurance field work under satisfying condi- 
. tions is a career giving opportunity for achievement 
and profit according to ability and undivided effort. 
‘THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW 
YorK affords such conditions to its field workers. 
Life insurance in all standard forms, annuities, dis- 
ability and double indemnity benefits, prompt and 
equitable dealings, and facilities for serving policy- 
holders in practical ways combine to make its agency 
‘» force successful. 


Earnest-minded men and women of character and 
«: ability contemplating a career in full-time field work 
are invited to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
{ of New York 
New York, N. Y. 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 
2nd Vieueneenonet 


an 
Manager of Agencies 


: 34 Nassau Street 


DAVID F. HOUSTON 
President 











AMERICAN 
CENTRAL 
LIFE 


Insurance Company 





INDIANAPOLIS 


Old Line Legal Reserve 





Established 1899 





HERBERT M. WOOLLEN 
PRESIDENT 

















-A Complete Program 
of Service 


' Peoria Life agents need never look further than 
their own company to render to their clients every 
service that any progressive life insurance company 
can furnish. 


The Peoria Life will issue in a single policy an ap- 
plication for any amount. It provides double in- 
demnity and disability benefits, liberal policies for 
impaired risks, participating and non-participating 
plans. Specially designed policies are available for 
specific needs such as old-age endowment and partner- 
ship and corporation insurance. 


The Peoria Life has attractive policies for children 
of any age from birth, with full protection at age five. 
Peoria Life policies have been written on children in 
amounts as large as $50,000. The Peoria Life insures 
women on equal terms with men. Recently a Peoria 
Life agent secured a woman’s application for $300,000 
and the policy was promptly issued and delivered. 


We repeat—Peoria Life agents find the broad 
facilities of their own company ample to meet any life 
insurance need, to fulfill any individual program with- 
out inconvenience or delay. We are told that this 
completeness is one of the most desirable and useful 
features of Peoria Life service to its agents. 


Peoria Life Insurance Company 


Peoria, Illinois 











PRODUCTION— 


of Paid Business by this 
Company showed a gain of 
Thirty Percent in 1929. If 
there is a more eloquent 
story of performance by 
the Company in an Expand- 
ing Mood, you write it, 
Fieldman! Or better still, 
write for information about 
the opportunities to join in 
the greater performance of 
1930. 


























CALIFORNIA STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
J. ROY KRUSE, President 
JAMES L. COLLINS, Supt. of Agencies 


Home Office: Sacramento 
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Health Experience for 
First Quarter 





Lowest Tuberculosis Death 
Rate on Record Is 
Anticipated 





Auto Fatalities Increasing 





Decline of Influenza and Pneu- 
monia Contribute to 
Favorable Record 


Favorable health conditions prevail- 
ing in the country during the first 
quarter of 1930 are holding up so well 
that April showed the best mortality 
experience of any previous correspond- 
ing month with the exception of those 
in 1927 and 1922. Statisticians of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
are predicting that the year will close 
with the lowest tuberculosis death rate 
ever recorded among the company’s 19,- 
000,000 Industrial policyholders. 

The Statistical Bulletin says the 
April death rate among the Industrial 
policyholders showed improvement over 
last year and that the cumulative rate 
for the first four months of the year 
was much lower than in the correspond- 
ing period of 1929, and somewhat below 
the mortality rate for the first four 
months of 1928. 

“With the exception of the increase 
in automobile fatalities,” the Bulletin 
says, “no cause of death had shown, up 
to the end of April, any noteworthy in- 
crease over the death rate for the like 
period of 1929. The death rate from 
motor vehicle accidents, however, seems 
destined to go on registering new high 
points each year.” 

The decline in the influenza-pneu- 
monia death rate has been the biggest 
factor in the year’s favorable health 
record. Of even greater interest never- 
theless are the greatly reduced cumula- 
tive death rates for tuberculosis, and 
the more than 20 per cent drop in 
diphtheria mortality in the first four 
months of the year. The cumulative 
death rate for diphtheria at the end of 
April, 1930, was far below that for 
the corresponding period of any earlier 
year. 

The cumulative death rate for the 
first four months of 1930 was 85.2 
per hundred thousand for all forms of 
tuberculosis and 74.0 for tuberculosis 
of the respiratory system, marking a 
drop since last year of respectively 9.7 
and 12.2 per cent. 

“These declines are even more sig- 
nificant when it is considered that they 
have occurred in the very part of the 
year when the mortality from tubercu- 
losis runs highest,” the Bulletin points 
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out. “So great has been the gain this 
year that the tuberculosis death rate 
for the season of highest mortality is 
at substantially the same figure as 
recorded for the whole year 1929. It is 
easy to see that when the lower death 
rates of the summer and fall enter into 
the computation, the tuberculosis mor- 
tality rate for 1930 is destined to fall 
to a point far below that recorded for 
any preceding year.” 





Policy Loans Increasing 
in Texas 


Investment Trend Slightly Below 
Seasonal Average for 
Life Companies 


DALLAS, TEXx., June 3.—Policy loans 
of Texas life insurance companies in 
April showed an increase, something 
the companies were not expecting, it 
was said. Total loans to policy holders 
amounted to $387,557. It is not be- 
lieved the increase in policy loans is 
due to recent stock market crashes or 
present speculation, but rather the 
tight money and disinclination of 
bankers to make loans to farmers ex- 
cept under conditions which would cur- 
tail cotton acreage. 

The total investments in Texas dur- 
ing April were slightly below seasonal 
averages. Mortgage loans represented 
81 per cent of the total. Loans on 
dwellings called for 69 per cent of the 
whole, farms 20 per cent and business 
property 11 per cent. 





Jackson, Miss., Association 
Meeting 


From president of the C. L. U. Class 
to president of the Mississippi Life 
Underwriters Association of Jackson is 
the record of E. H. Hix, general agent 
of the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
Company of Newark, N. J. The elec- 
tion of officers was held at the 
University Club, May 26. 
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Thar’s Gold 


in them thar hills! 


Statistics show that Se- 
curity Mutual’s Prospect 
Service Plan is producing 
better than 100% profit 
for our representatives. 


Security Mutual guar- 
antees a 20% return on 
ali mailings sent under 
our Plan which invariably 
results in splendid profits 
to its representatives. 


An outline of our Plan 
will be sent to anyone in- 
terested in securing leads 
of intrinsic value. 


Write to J. A. S. 
Publicity Dept. 








SECURITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


WU \S Binghamton. New York 




















Scranton-Pittsburgh, Pa. 


General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 


Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an un- 


limited production. 


Contract as good as the best, with exclusive rights. 
Confidential communication invited from those with 
clean records and with ability to handle such an agency. 


EXCLUSIVE, 
care of THE SPECTATOR 


Address 





Life Insurance 





A Protection Plus Policy! 


(With Non-forfeitable Cash Values) 


Our new “Protection Plus Accumulation” poli- 
cies are rapidly growing in popularity. 


Under the provisions of this policy, the Accu- 
mulated Savings (Cash Values) are paid to the 
beneficiary, in event of the death of the insured 
after the first year, in addition to the face of 


the_policy. 





GUARANTEE FuND Lire BUILDING Write Agency Department for 
18th and Douglas Sts., Omaha complete particulars 


AGENCY OPENINGS IN THE 
em JUARANTEE FUND 


ARKANSAS MONTANA 


CALIFORNIA NEBRASKA 

DIST. COLUMBIA NEVADA 

FLORIDA NO. CAROLINA 

GEORGIA NO. DAKOTA 

IDAHO OKLAHOMA 

ILLINOIS OREGON SOC ’ 

INDIANA SO. DAKOTA 

1OWA TENNESSEE - QMAHA= 

KANSAS TEXAS 
KENTUCKY UTAH 
nis a Sanernered ASSETS EXCEEDING $15,000,000.00 


MISSOURI WEST VIRGINIA 
WYOMING 


























A BRAND NEW BOOK 


America Insures Itself 


An enlightening new Hand Book containing Valuable Information 
as to Life Insurance for Agents, Business and Professional men 
By Morris Pike, LL.B., BS. 


N the informative work entitled AMERICA INSURES ITSELF, Mr. Pike deals with the important sub- 
I ject of life insurance in a manner which appeals to agents and laymen, lawyers and medical men by 
the clearness and lucidity with which life insurance and its uses are described. 

AMERICA INsuRES ITSELF has met with a prompt and appreciative response from the above classes 
of business and professional men. It has been aptly described as “a popular and clear exposition of 
the principles underlying life insurance—and of the various angles of the business in an easy, flowing 
style, so that he who runs may read,” and also, as “a thorough book, a good book and one that is 
easy to read.” 

It has also. been said of AMERICA INSURES ITSELF that “companies would find it an admirable general 
handbook for their agents; to the public it should appeal as making plain many of the methods and 
plans of insurance as well as other points of interest which arise in connection with the subject.” 

AMERICA INSURES ITSELF is well printed on excellent paper and is substantially bound in cloth. 




















Price, per copy, $3. 


Discount in Quantities 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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News Briefs 





Life Insurance in Texas 


DALLAS, TEX., June 2.—Thirty-seven 
life insurance companies domiciled in 
Texas have a total of $1,563,434,235 in 
force at the end of 1929, a report of the 
insurance department of the State 
board of insurance commissioners says. 
Local mutual aid societies are not in- 
cluded in the report. 

It is said the out-of-State companies 
doing business in Texas, had about 
as much business in. force in the State 
as the home companies, probably a little 
more. 

The report showed every life insur- 
ance company domiciled in Texas had 
a good increase in business when com- 
pared with 1928. The total increase in 
1929 was $114,000,000. 





Annual Meeting Dates 


DALLAS, TEX., June 3.—The annual 
agency meeting of the Western Reserve 
Life Insurance Company of San An- 
gelo, will be held at the home offices on 
June 16 and 17. W. A. Tarver, life 
insurance commissioner of Texas, will 
be one of the speakers. 





State Reserve Life 


DALLAS, TEX., June 3.—The annual 
agency meeting of the State Reserve 
Life Insurance Company was held at 
Fort Worth a few days ago with forty 
agents and all company officials attend- 
ing. The meeting was in celebration of 
putting $9,000,000 business on the 
books President N. H. Lassiter said. 





Establish Agency Headquarters 


DALLAS, TEx., June 3.—R. Frank Lee 
and C. A. Tucker have been named field 
managers for the Royal Union Life of 
Des Moines in Texas. They will make 
headquarters in Dallas and will estab- 
lish agencies over the State. 





Lamar Life Manager at Vicksburg 


W. G. Paxton has been made district 
manager, by the Lamar Life Insurance 
Company of Jackson, Miss., at Vicks- 
burg. Mr. Paxton was master of cere- 
monies for Vicksburg at the recent 
dedication of the $7,000,000 bridge in 
that city over the Mississippi River to 
the Louisiana side. 





Sun Life Celebrates Anniversary 


BALTIMORE, June 2.—The Sun Life 
Insurance Company of America cele- 
brated its 40th anniversary last week 
with a luncheon to the district man- 
agers at the Southern Hotel. Presi- 
dent M. Rothschild gave a talk on the 
growth of the company since 1890. 
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Satety Above All Else 


Payments to Policyholders plus the amount now 
held for their benefit is $129,631,980.00 
equivalent to 107% of total deposits 
made by Policyholders. 


“THE OLD RELIABLE” 
Founded 1850 


EIGHTY YEARS OF FAITHFUL SERVICE 


The 


Manhattan Life Insurance Company 
654 Madison Avenue at 60th Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
THOMAS E. LOVEJOY, President 
















Full Coverage 
Non-Cancellable 
Male and Female Risks 
Starts First Day 
Life Time Coverage 
Old Line Company 
Prompt Claim 
Payments 
Generous Contract 
Large Commissions 
Liberal Renewals 
Substantial Company 
Pays on Any Disease 
Pays on Any Accident 
Pays Special 
Indemnities 


When We Listed 
All The Reasons 


Why our Gold Seal Contract is superior to 
others—and the sheet filled a full page— 
we did not attempt to print all this infor- 
mation in the small space to the left. 











But we have this information in compact 
form and will be glad to mail it if you send 
for it now. 









OUR TERRITORY 
Michigan Missouri 
Indiana Pennsylvania 
Ilinois California 






Before you write another Health and Acci- 
dent policy—before you sign another re- 
newal—you should know the 
facts about this old line stock 
company and their business- 
like policy for every man and 
woman; guaranteeing their 
incomes from the first day. 


















Increased commissions will 
result. 


ACTIVE 
AGENTS 
WANTED 








Guaranty 
Company 


Incomes Guaranteed ”’ 


Authorized Capital $1,000,000.00 
Legal Reserve Stock Co. {éstablished 1917} 


Income Bldg., South Bend, Indiana 
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[EGEND has it that a certain great ruler in Hindustan 
was stricken with a sickness supposed to be fatal. 
But by some miraculous turn of fortune, the ruler was 
spared his life, and in his gratitude he decided to give a 
large sum to the poor of his kingdom. He possessed a 
magnificent elephant whose size was the marvel of all 
who saw it, and he issued orders that a sum of silver, 
equal in weight to that of the elephant, should be 
distributed. 


But how was the elephant to be weighed? The most 
skilled carpenters were unable to construct a balance 
strong enough to support the weight of the elephant. The 
wisest men in the kingdom were called into conference, 
but they were unable to solve the puzzling question. Just 
when it began to appear that the problem was unsolvable, 
an old sailor was ushered before the ruler with the in- 
formation that he could weigh the elephant. 


With the promise of a large reward, the sailor set to 
work. He secured a large and sturdy barge and had a 
platform built upon it. After much persuasion, the ele- 
phant was induced to walk out upon the barge. This 
caused the barge to sink far down into the water, and 
the sailor marked the level all the way around. The 
elephant was then led off, and silver was heaped upon 


HOW TO WEIGH AN ELEPHANT— 


the barge until it sank to the same level. When this 
occurred, the sailor of course had the elephant’s weight 
in silver. 


We of the Life Insurance Business also have an ele- 
phant to weigh. This famous elephant is much talked 
about, its weight is conceded to be enormous, but little 
is actually known about it. The name of this elephant is 
“Public Opinion.” 


Public Opinion quite often turns out to be a “white 
elephant.” But for those who can properly weigh it, 
Public Opinion is frequently worth its weight in gold. 
On a basis of satisfied customers and repeat orders, pub- 
lic opinion weighs in noticeably heavier each year on the 
Union Central scales. 





Customers Who Come Back Because of Greater 
Satisfaction Every Year 


Per cent of annual new business written in the Union 
Central on old policyholders 


Resi si 6 OC MCS EESA OREO RECA TENG ER oan eae i abate 44 
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Revivals and additions are not included in the above 
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THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FOUNDED 1867 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


JESSE R. CLARK, JR., Pres. 
























To Assist Our Agents 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 





The developing of practi- 
cal ways and means of as- 
sisting in the location and 
placement of contracts is 
one of our first duties to 
our agents . . . and will be! 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


111 North Broad Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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GOING OVER BIG!! 


The Universal Policy Is 
Doing Just Exactly That 


Why? Because it is not “just another 
life insurance policy” but a policy 
with values, benefits and options you 


ean SELL. 


You have something to talk about. 
You can show your prospects features 
and privileges they never heard of in 
a life insurance policy. 


These exclusive features, our repre- 
sentatives tell us, make the UNI- 
VERSAL the most easily sold policy 


they ever saw. 


Perhaps its fairness to the insured 
will appeal to you. 


NATIONAL LIFE COMPANY 
118—1I1th St., Des Moines, Iowa 
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Connecticut Mutual Holds 
Schools in Agencies 





Practical Sales Demonstrations 
and Actual Field Work Fea- 
tures of 5-Day Schedule 


As one of the major phases in its 
current country-wide program of sales 
development, The Connecticut Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of Hartford 
is conducting sales schools at various 
agencies during 1930. 

The schedule, which runs from Mon- 
day morning to Friday afternoon, is 
based on the company’s sales training 
program known as “The A B C of Sales 
Results.” Actual sales demonstrations 
are given with the use of visualized 
selling aids. 

Sessions run from 8.30 in the morn- 
ing until 10, and from 4 to 5.30. 

A typical program of the office 
sessions starts Monday morning with 
opening remarks by the general agent, 
after which Thomas M. Stokes, educa- 
tional director, gives a general intro- 
duction to the course of instruction 
to be followed in the sales school. A 
sales demonstration comes next, fol- 
lowed by a discussion of the sales 
strategy used in the demonstration. At 
ten o’clock the agents and home office 
instructors go into the field to put into 
practice the principles outlined at the 
office session, returning at four to re- 
port on the day’s work. 


The second morning sees further anal- 
ysis and discussion of sales demon- 
strations before the day’s canvassing 
begins, followed in the afternoon ses- 
sion by reports on the day’s work and 
discussions of daily records and closing. 

In addition to the daily solicitation, 
between office sessions, talks are given 
on such topics as standardized selling, 
deferred settlements, meeting objec- 
tions, service to policyholders, and per- 
sonal effectiveness. 


Stephen M. Babbit 


President 


HUTCHINSON 
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Two New Agency Directors 





? 


A. V. Gustafson, Formerly with Detroit 
Life, Now with Lamar Life Insurance Co., 
Jackson, Miss. 





Wirt G. Close, Recently Made Superin- 
tendent of Agencies for the Philadelphia 
Life 


Prudential Agency Occupies 
New Quarters 


The impressive growth in business 
experienced by the Prudential Insur- 
ance Company of America is reflected 
in an announcement that it has been 
necessary for C. F. Maetschke, the 
Prudential’s ordinary agency manager 
in Indianapolis, to take new offices. 

Manager Maetschke’s new headquar- 
ters is located in Rooms 601-607 Circle 
Tower, Indianapolis. 

Prudential policyholders and others 
who are interested in sound life insur- 
ance will find upon visiting this head- 
quarters one of the most modern and 
most completely equipped offices in the 
State. 
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John C. McNamara Talks 
on Prospecting 





Outlining Six Sources of Pros- 
pects and How to Culti- 
vate Them 


PHILADELPHIA, June 2.—‘Prospecting 
has more underwriters up in the air 
than any other phase of life insurance,” 
John C. McNamara, Jr., president of 
the New York Association of Life 
Underwriters remarked at the dinner- 
meeting of the Philadelphia association 
at the Bellevue-Stratford in beginning 
his talk on “Intelligent Prospecting.” 

“My idea of a prospect,” he said, “is 
a man of reasonable purchasing power 
and ambition who has dependents and 
to whom I can get to under favorable 
circumstances. As a general principle, 
the thing that retards most men who 
would make a success as a life under- 
writer is the lack of a regular plan. 

“Too many of us jump into too many 
text books and methods but miss sight 
of the big thing of getting proper op- 
portunities.” 

He went on to say that there were 
six sources for prospects—(1) natural 
contact, (2) planned referencing, (3) 
direct by mail, (4) situations, (5) cold 
canvass, and (6) the endless chain. 

“Natural contact,” he stated, “is the 
sum total of every man you know some- 
thing about. This total makes a master 
list of every man the life underwriter 
knows or knows anything about. It is 
a wonderful source and is worth cul- 
tivating. 

“After the master list is made up, the 
agent should then,” he said, “work it up 
first in alphabetical order, then in terri- 
torial order so that he knows just where 
everyone is, then by occupation and, 
after he is in the business for some 
time, by age changes. 

“You are then prepared to handle 
natural contacts,” said Mr. McNamara. 
“Only see two a day but take five or six 
cards to cover up. But only reach two. 
You don’t want your list used up too 
soon. Your master list should contain 
300 names and those 300 natural con- 
tacts will last six months. At the end 
of three months, you should be in a 
position where you can choose your 
prospects and eliminate those you be- 
lieve bad. 

“Make one non-soliciting call each 
week. Not to sell life insurance but 
simply to see some man you know and 
get six introduction cards. You have 
then developed an average of one call 
a day for a week with the odds under 
favorable circumstances. If you can’t 
get six cards, then make two three-card 
non-soliciting calls or break them up 
anyway you want, just so you get six 

cards from non-soliciting calls.” 
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The heavy increase 
in policy loans... 





a condition now recewvIng the serious consideration 


of all life insurance officials . . 





Referring to the great increase in policy 
loans since the stock market crash last 
October, Charles W. Gold, President of the 
American Life Convention, and Vice 
President and Treasurer of the Jefferson 
Standard Life, says: 


‘From an insurance company viewpoint 
these policy loans have created a new 
problem, that of aiding the borrowers to 
work out their individual financial situ- 
ations in such a manner that the loans 
will be repaid and the life insurance 
estate maintained intact.’’ 


CHICAGO JOURNAL OF COMMERCE 


It is a well-known fact that a large percent- 
age of policyholders who borrow on their 
policies, especially those who borrow the 
limit, never pay another premium; the 
policies become lapsed, and the policy- 
holders are lost to the company. 

The conservation of the insurance rep- 
resented by these policyholders is one of 


the most pressing problems before insur- 
ance officials today, 

It is a task generally recognized as being 
difficult and costly for the regular staffs of 
the insurance companies — and one that 
can hardly be performed successfully or 
economically by their agency organizations, 

Over a period of years this work has 
been well done for several large companies 
by the officials of the American Conserva- 
tion Company. This company, with a large 
staff of trained men in the field, capable of 
covering the entire country, is in a position 
to produce results at low average cost— 
and is now equipped to add two or three 
companies to its list of clients. 

All inquiries concerning this service 
will be held in strict confidence and will 
involve no obligation of any kind. We 
suggest that life insurance officials will 
want to familiarize themselves immediately 
with the service. Requests for information 
will be given our prompt attention. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATION COMPANY 


LIFE INSURANCE SERVICE 


Herbert G. Shimp, President 


307 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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The Annuity 


The Third of a Series of Four Articles—Transeript 
and Analysis of a Successful Interview 


CHAPTER 8—Cont. 


HE first example of an interview 
[ein deal with a business woman 

who holds a superior position with 
the tax collector’s office of the county 
in which the writer lives. This lady’s 
salary was estimated to be three hun- 
dred dollars per month. She was single 
and aided her relatives occasionally. 
She was unknown to the writer. 


The Interview 


Salesman: “Miss K—, my name is 
Johnson and I represent the Everglades 
Life Insurance Company which has a 
very interesting contract that does not 
require a medical examination. 

“In fact, Miss K—, this particular 
contract was really designed for such 
able business women as yourself. Its 
primary object is the safeguarding of 
your savings, whereby you will be guar- 
anteed an income for life. Another un- 
usual feature is that you do not gain 
a thing by dying.” 

At this point Miss K— became in- 
terested enough so that I was invited 
to come into her office to finish the can- 
vass. 

Salesman: “Miss K—, I should judge 
you to be about thirty-five years young. 
By making a quarterly deposit with my 
company for the next fifteen years or 
until you reach age fifty, you can se- 
cure for yourself an income of one hun- 
dred dollars per month for the balance 
of your life. You see in your office 
every day middle-aged people who are 
in great distress and so there is no 
need for me to point out to you the 
value of such a guaranteed income, at 
the age of fifty.” 

Miss K—: “But could I not save my 
money and buy government securities 
or just leave it in my savings account 
and build up an income that way?” 

Salesman: “Miss K—, I am mighty 
glad you brought up this question as 
this is one of the many wonderful fea- 
tures of our contract. Under the con- 
ditions of the proposition I am offering 
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By E. S. JOHNSON 


HE accompanying article is 

number three of a series on the 
subject of annuities. The fourth and 
concluding instalment will appear in 
the next educational section of 
The Spectator. Prominent annuity 
writers have highly endorsed this 
work, describing it as invaluable to 
the life underwriter who seeks a 
clearer understanding of annuity 
salesmanship. The entire series will 
be published in booklet form in the 
event sufficient interest is manifested 
by general agents and managers. 
Those interested in securing quan- 
tities of this booklet are requested 
to communicate with The i Sie, J 

















Company, 243 West 39th Street, 
New York City.—Editor’s Note. 


you, your annual deposit will be com- 
paratively small and you will save be- 
tween now and age fifty approximately 
eleven thousand dollars, at which time 
we will start paying you an income of 
one hundred dollars per month for the 
balance of your life, which you will 
admit is equal to five per cent on 
twenty-five thousand dollars invested in 
a safe security such as government 
bonds. In other words, with us it is 
necessary for you to save only about 
half as much to produce an equal in- 
come as if you were buying good bonds 
outright. But I have only half gotten 
through with my story. 

“My information before calling on 
you was that you were a careful busi- 
ness woman, a great credit to this office 
and a wise investor, so that it may be 
possible that at age fifty you will not 
need the income settlement of this con- 
tract and so we will pay you a lump 
sum of cash, which in the case of the 
illustration I am using will amount to 
approximately nineteen thousand dol- 
lars and is a very fair return on your 
savings. 

“At this point, Miss K—, I want to 
emphasize the outstanding feature of 
this contract. This is the absolute 
safety of your investment, secured in 
no other way except by government se- 
curities, yet for a savings of eleven 
thousand dollars we give you an income 


<e><ep><ep> 


equivalent to twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars invested capital at five per cent 
interest, the limit of safety. 

“In our proposition you enjoy partly 
the natural return on your money and 
partly the benefit of your expectation 
of life, which is 20.91 years at age 
fifty. 


Independent Old Age 


“Miss K—, visualize yourself at age 
fifty with the fear of want and depen- 
dency forever banished and an assured 
income for the balance of your life, 
absolute safety, ease of investment, our 
check will come to you every month 
through the mail. You would not re- 
fuse such an income now, you will need 
it then. I urge you to banish forever 
the curse of old age, dependency. 

“Our third and last option of settle- 
ment of this contract is paid up insur- 
ance, upon evidence of insurability. We 
will not consider this as only under un- 
usual circumstances will you exercise 
this form of settlement.” 

Miss K—: “This is all right so far, 
Mr. Johnson, but what happens if I do 
not live to be fifty?” : 

Salesman: “In the event that you do 
not live to complete this contract my 
company will return to your beneficiary 
or estate every cent that you have paid 
into it. Did you ever put your money 
into a proposition and couldn’t get any- 
thing back?” That is a big point in 
favor of the annuity. 

“Another feature of this contract is 
that any time after three years, should 
you wish to discontinue the contract, 
you can do so at its then cash value 
which will shown you a profit, or you 
can take immediate income for the 
amount your savings will produce, or 
paid up insurance. At all times you 
stand to break even or make a profit. 

“Really, Miss K—, our retirement 
income is only a guaranteed savings 
account in which you know in advance 
the amount you will save and the exact 
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amount you can expect in return for 
your savings. 

“T will modify this last statement by 
adding that should you outlive your 
natural expectancy of life you will re- 
ceive many, many times the amount you 
have invested in your annuity. 

“It’s funny, I don’t know why, but 
annuitants live longer, especially wom- 
en. 

“This, Miss K—, is our proposition 
—old age protection—earned and saved 
by yourself to be used by you when 
your need is greatest. A guaranteed 
income of one hundred dollars per 
month for life, safe from the wolves 
that prey on women’s savings. Once 
you decide to elect the income form of 
settlement even you cannot change that 
decision. I urge you to avail yourself 
of this plan of savings.” 

Miss K—: “Do I have to save for an 
income of one hundred dollars per 
month? Can I take more or less if 
I want to?” 

Salesman: “Yes, you can _ select 
almost any age and any amount of in- 
come you want to.” 

This example or interview will be ter- 
minated by stating that Miss K— 
bought an annuity of fifty dollars per 
month for life on the fourth call. 

Outside circumstances had influenced 
and sold Miss K— on the importance 
and value of the insurance bond more 
than any sales talk the writer could 
possibly have made. Her attention was 
called to the fact that while you can 
get your money out of the annuity, you 
can’t get it quite as easily as when sub- 
ject to check. A little time to think 
things over is occasionally a big thing 
and money in the pocket. 

After taking up the balance of the 
interviews which will be much shorter 
than the foregoing, we will devote a 
chapter to objections and answers both 
from the salesman’s as well as the 
prospect’s viewpoint. 


The Second Interview 


The second interview has to deal with 
the business type. A man who is sole 
owner of his business, single, healthy, 
and worth all told about one hundred 
and twenty-five thousand dollars. This 
gentleman was Mr. B—, who from the 
information we were able to obtain was 
making money, was about fifty years 
old and had suffered losses in the last 
several years. These reverses had not 
crippled Mr. B— to any great extent, 
little as he enjoyed them. 

Mr. B’s office was on the second 
floor of what had at one time been a 
residence and on this first interview 
I met him on the old broken down 
porch, just as he was about to step into 
his car. Mr. B’s business at times re- 
quired considerable language and in 
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some such manner I was greeted and 
asked what I wanted down there. 

Salesman: “Mr. B—, my name is 
Johnson, and I represent the Ever- 
glades Life Insurance Company.” 

Mr. B—: “Johnson, I don’t want to 
be tough with you, but you nor no one 
else can sell me more life insurance 
than I already have.” 

Salesman: “That coincides with the 
information I had regarding you, Mr. 
B—, before I came down to see you, 
and I would not willingly sell you any 
life insurance, but I do want to interest 
you in a contract that will keep you 
off the street corners at age sixty-five 
selling newspapers or living on the 
county at the poor farm. Two presi- 
dents of the United States died prac- 
tically penniless and your chances of 
doing the same thing are equally great. 
I am here to help you beat the statistics 
on this subject.” 

Mr. B—: “Let’s hear it.” 

We then sat down on the steps of 
that old porch and finished our talk. 

Salesman: “Mr. B—, you are a 
crackerjack good business man, yet dur- 
ing the last several years, while I do 
not believe that you have gone back 
to any great extent in your affairs, yet 
neither do I believe that you are en- 
tirely satisfied with the progress you 
have made. I am here to provide you 
with a sheet anchor that will save 
you during the storms that sometimes 
beset the business world. 

“You know as well as I do the com- 
mercial reports on the high mortality 
rate among businesses. It is greater 
with the individual. Only one per cent 
of us are successful at speculation, only 
two per cent break even and the rest 
are like myself. Hard Luck. 

“Mr. B—, you are also aware that 
at from age sixty up most men are 
wholly or partly dependent on charity 
for an existence. I want to brighten 
the picture for you, Mr. B—, by ex- 
plaining my company’s contract where- 
by you can eliminate this fear—old 
age dependency. Many a man reaching 
this age takes the only other alter- 
native from dependency—self-destruc- 
tion.” 

At this point I fully explained the 
retirement income to Mr. B—, as in the 
Miss K— canvass. Mr. B’s reaction 
was instantaneous and as _ follows: 
“Johnson, I tried to get a contract sim- 
ilar to yours twenty years ago.” Mr. 
B— was sold an annuity contract for 
a substantial annual deposit on the 
second call. 

Some of you may think that I am 
only citing those cases in which the 
prospect was already out on the limb 
ready to be sold. Such is not the case. 
I have yet to see a prospect that would 
not like to have a life income. The part 


of the country the writer has been 
working in has been in a peculiar con- 
dition for several years and the pur- 
chasing power has been a little weak. 
But the desire for the annuity is strong 
and it will be sold in large quantities a 
little later. 

The same general presentation as 
used with Mr. B— was used to sell 
three stockholders of a realty corpora- 
tion as the correct type of investment 
for their surplus funds. 


Three Main Appeals 


The first appeal was, medical exam- 
ination unnecessary; second, that while 
the annual deposits were unequal, the 
eventual benefits would be in propor- 
tion to the amounts paid into the con- 
tract; the third feature was the fact 
that the funds were available at a 
profit, when needed. 

The third class of your prospects who 
are easily sold an annuity are those un- 
fortunates who cannot pass the medical 
examination required for ordinary life 
insurance. There are a world of these 
people in every community and no: de- 
tailed example of an interview is re- 
quired for this class. They have to 
buy the annuity or some other like in- 
vestment. Go to it, sell them. 

The fourth class who will buy an- 
nuities are the money makers. The 
buyers of stocks, bonds and real estate. 
These people are always on the outlook 
for a safe investment to place the sur- 
plus earnings of their more speculative 
types of investments. These are your 
strongest arguments: safety, ease of 
investment and tax exemption within 
reasonable limits. 

The fifth class and the largest is the 
wage earner, both large and small. 
This class as a whole can be sold on 
the idea of perpetuating their salaries 
long after their earning days are over. 
By regular savings at the peak of their 
productivity they can maintain an even 
income throughout their entire life. For 
several reasons you will find a little 
more sales resistance to the annuity 
among this class of prospects. 

The sixth and last class are the 
people in lines of business that are not 
subject to ordinary life insurance and 
you seldom come in contact with them 
when sober. 


Insurance Commis- 
sion 


Mississippi 


S. V. Crowe, insurance man of 
Booneville, Miss., has been reappointed 
a member of the insurance commission 
by State Insurance Commissioner Ben 
F. Lowery. Other members of the 
commission are W. A. Holloway, of 
Mount Olive appointed by the attorney 
general and E. V. Becker of Brook- 
haven appointed by the governor. 
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PICTURE of the life 


insurance business as 


viewed through the eyes 
of a high school student. 
Company executives may 


well congratulate them- 
selves upon the impression 
the business has made up- 
on the mind of this youth- 


ful author who bids fair to 
beeome an enthusiastie 
and suceessiful member of 


¢ 


By Hayes Rossins, Jr. 


a profession as well as a business. 

This, of course, depends upon the 
type of insurance that you intend to 
follow, as there are many branches 
which you might choose from. There 
are branches where you can be more or 
less your own boss, relying entirely 
upon your own initiative and persever- 
ance to make a living. Then again you 
may choose a branch that is a salary 
rather than a commission type in which 
you do mostly office work and are not 
your own boss. It is possible to obtain 
both a salaried and commission posi- 
tion which is very desirable but which 
cannot be obtained at the very start. 

As there are so many different lines 
in the insurance business, I am going 
to specialize in this article on the type 
that holds the greatest interest for me, 
namely, life insurance. 

Life insurance has as good a present 
status and future outlook as any line 
ot work that one may enter. Insurance 
is practically a necessity in the big cor- 
porations as well as to the private indi- 
vidual and its service and importance 
to society is universally recognized. To 
sell life insurance is not only helping 
the seller but the buyer as well for it 
gives the latter one of the best, most 
reliable, and securest investments that 
he could possibly make. Therefore, I, 
as a life insurance man, am not only 
earning my daily bread but am helping 
humanity as well. 

One of the main essentials in being a 
successful insurance man cannot be 
learned from books. This primary fac- 
ter is the possession of a good per- 
sonality as you have to “sell yourself” 
to a person before you can sell him 
anything else. In your school work, 
however, special stress should be laid 


| pee: might be classed as 
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on the study of English and mathe- 
matics while business law and public 
speaking are valuable assets. A high 
school course is essential and a college 
training is very desirable if it is pos- 
sible for the individual to take advan- 
tage of it. 

In this age of competition a person 
must not only know his work well but 
must also devote some of his time to 
the study of things that might pertain 
to his line of work. Therefore an ad- 
vanced study of mathematics is an aid 
to an insurance man especially if the 
individual is hoping to become an 
actuary. 

In the insurance business your pro- 
motion depends wholly upon yourself. 
An aggressive person is sure of ad- 
vancement but the time between the 
steps would depend upon his company 
and section of the country as well as 
his own ingenuity. 


Some Advantages 


The insurance business should never 
be attempted by a man with a weak 
constitution and a nervous tempera- 
ment for such a type of individual 
would quickly wear himself out. How- 
ever, in this line you are able to study 
people to a large extent and are able 
to become a good judge of human 
nature through continual personal con- 
tact. You are not tied down to a 
dreary routine which is apt to narrow 
your ideas, but you are continually 
coming in contact with different people, 
which is an essential factor in the 
broadening of your own mentality. It 
is a known fact that you can often 
learn more from a short conversation 
with the right sort of a person than 
you can from reading many books. 
Therefore a life full of worth while 


the fraternity. 

companying article was 

prepared as his graduation 
thesis in a Jacksonville. 


The ae- 


Fla., high school 


contacts will give you greater pleasure 
and knowledge. 

It is important to pick a good 
company with which to start work. 
Your earnings, of course, would de- 
pend upon the amount of insurance you 
sold and the extent of your promotion. 
If you should be promoted to a town, 
city, or district supervisor or manager 
you would receive a salary as well asa 
commission. The commission usually 
paid ranges from forty to seventy per 
cent of the first year’s premium. This 
depends, of course, upon your company 
as well as the type of life insurance you 
are selling. It is very favorable to get 
in a factory district as some companies 
require their employees to carry life in- 
surance and men working in the so- 
called “dangerous trades” usually take 
out policies. 

The insurance field is crowded— 
there is no doubt of that, but what 
field isn’t crowded? Also because of 
this competition it makes the individual 
do his very best to meet the competition 
and come out on the top of the heap. 
Success cannot be inherited, you have 
to be there with the goods and if you 
have the goods you can make yourself 
a big success and incidentally a lot of 
money in the insurance business. It is 
a field with many opportunities for the 
man who is suited for the work. 

In my own contact with people who 
have succeeded in this field I invariably 
find these three outstanding qualities: 
(1) They are well educated men with a 
knowledge of practically any useful or 
interesting subject that you might 
bring up. (2) They are alert and en- 
terprising in their appearance and 
actions and make you feel that you 
must be at your best in order to be 

(Concluded on page 23) 
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THE 


HOME. OWNER 
AND his HOUSE 


What Insurance should 
he ca and —~ 


How should he be sold? 


oh 





EARLY all companies have some special policy to offer the pub- 
lic and in all companies will be found certain agents who ex- 


cel in placing such policies. 


For the past few months the 


Northwestern National Life, of Minneapolis, Minn., have enjoyed 
considerable success with the sale of what is termed the “Q. B.,” 
which policy signalizes their drive for a quarter of a billion of in- 
surance in force. One of this company’s most successful agents in 
this drive has been W. L. Kelly, of the well known White & Odell 
Agency. In a recent issue of the company’s news bulletin Mr. Kelly 
gave an example of the selling talk he has so successfully used on 
this particular specialty, which, incidentally, carries very liberal dis- 
ability provisions until the new rates take effect at the end of this 
month. Mr. Kelly’s article follows: 


Selling the Q. B. 


In selling the Quarter Billion Spe- 
cial policy, I find it most helpful to 
use the large broadside which presents 
clearly the main points of this policy. 
I am careful to point out the fact that 
the policy is something new and dif- 
ferent, and tell my prospect of the occa- 
sion which brought out the policy—the 
company’s desire to reach the quarter 
billion mark in insurance in force. This 
I tell him before I launch into my can- 
vass. 

I find that it is more effective to talk 
in lump sums rather than in terms of 
five-year income—that the policy pro- 
vides $2,760 in insurance, for instance. 
Then I mention the double indemnity 
provision in event of accidental death— 
which means $5,520—and strongly em- 
phasize disability protection. There’s 
where we have them—the disability 
benefit is practically double—fifty dol- 
lars a month on a policy for $2,760! 

I sell the “Q. B.” principally to young 
men, whose first reaction to the ma- 
turity at age sixty-five provision is that 
“it is too far to go!” This gives me a 
chance to demonstrate what the policy 
will do, using as an aid the chart which 
is always shown to them. This chart is 
very crudely drawn, but is exactly the 
kind which I have used many times 
with success. In the illustration here, 
it is drawn to suit age twenty-five, but 
it can be made up for all ages or simply 
drawn to suit the prospect’s individual 
case right before his eyes. 

With the chart before us, here is 
what I tell the prospect: 
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“Suppose you have decided to use the 
old method of building an estate—the 
‘Save to Create’ plan. Then suppose 
you should die at age thirty-five. Un- 
der your plan you would have saved 
probably $850, as is shown on the chart, 
which would be the amount paid to 
your estate. Under our plan, the ‘Cre- 
ate, then Save’ plan, we would pay you 
back the $850 you had saved with us 
and $1,900 more that you did not live 
to save—$2,760 in all. This is repre- 
sented on the chart at the point on the 
steps where the cross appears, and the 
proceeds of your policy are paid at 
once. 

“At age forty-seven, as the diagram 
shows, the policy you would own under 
the plan I suggest would be paid up 
(if the present rate of dividend pay- 
ments continues), and would mature 
for its face value of $2,760 at age sixty- 
five. In addition to being paid up, this 
policy will pay dividends each year 
from age forty-seven to sixty-five. 
These dividends will average about $35 
per year at the present rate of pay- 
ment. In addition to this, the disability 
and double indemnity benefits are paid 
up and if disability should occur be- 
tween the ages of forty-seven and 
sixty-five we would pay you $50 per 
month until the maturity of your con- 
tract at age sixty-five. If you should 
die, we would, of course, pay the face 
value of the policy to your beneficiary, 
doubled in case of accidental death. 


“By continuing this contract on the 
original basis, if all goes well, that is, 
by paying regular premiums to age 


fifty-five instead of forty-seven, it 
would mature as an endowment, as the 
chart shows.” (In other words, this is 
a thirty-year endowment under option 
D.) 

“Or you may continue paying pre- 
miums to age sixty-five, at which time 
the policy matures to its face value— 
$2,760—plus the accumulated dividends, 
which on the present scale will amount 
to $2,655, showing a total return of 
$5,415. 


The Disability Feature 


“Just notice the steps in this dia- 
gram. In order to climb these steps 
you must have income; income forces 
us up the incline to maturity. The only 
thing that will prevent us from reach- 
ing maturity is early death, which is 
taken care of in your ‘Q. B.’ policy by 
the life insurance feature, which fea- 
ture steps in and matures the contract. 

“But there is one more hazard, worse 
than death, and that is disability and 
accompanying destruction of earning 
power. Under the old ‘Save to Create’ 
plan, assuming that we have at age 
forty saved $1,300, if disability over- 
takes us, what is the result? Our in- 
come stops and we start using up the 
$1,300 we have saved. Before we know 
it, it is all gone and we are back where 
we started. But when we have this 
contract and disability overtakes us, the 
company continues the deposits of 
$83.40 annually and completes the plan, 
and in addition pays you $50 per month 
disability income to age sixty-five. This 
disability income is the earning power 
of $15,000 worth of good, safe securi- 
ties, yielding 4 per cent. 

“Tf you do not die or lose your health, 
you will complete your part of the con- 
tract at age sixty-five. Your total re- 
turn will be $5,415 (assuming the rate 
of dividend payments does not change), 
your total deposits $3,336, showing a 
profit of $2,079. If you wish, you can 
take your $50 per month income for 
five years and $2,655 in cash, or choose 
one of the many settlement options 
available in the contract.” 
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Mr. and Mrs. Rogge at Palm Beach 


methods can hang up figures like mine even if he 
has the best kind of leads to multimillionaires ex- 
clusively. 

If there’s any agent in or near New York who 
wants to try the matter out, I will take a list of 
first class prospects and divide them equally and 
evenly with him, and let him go after his half in 
the good old way while I go after my half in my 
way. And I’ll post a neat side-bet on the result. 

In that connection let me tell you something. I 
know a man who is a well-seasoned all-around in- 
surance broker has a good head on his shoulders 
too. But one day he complained to me that he 
simply could not sell his clients life insurance. 
Moreover, he told me I couldn’t sell them life in- 
surance if I stood on my head. I laughed and 
that peeved him, so he challenged me to do it, and 

offered to give me a list of 


und cb) ested a lot of men. I am not surprised 
ee! —Ks} — it interests me too! 
rate One thing, however, has astonished me. You’d 
age imagine that other life insurance men who are 
=— interested by my record production would ask me 
re how I do it. But the fact is that nine out of ten 
A of them merely ask me where I get my leads. 
Behind this question, obviously, lies the assump- 
iM tion that I write big totals only because I have 
an some lucky knack of getting leads to big men, and 
os that anyone else could do about as well if he could 
| get the same kind of leads. This puts me in the 
an, embarrassing position of having to appear egotis- 
nth tical when I say “’taint so.” But I accept the em- 
his barrassment for the sake of 
wed pointing out the fallacy of HARLES P. ROGGE of New York 
1ri- such an idea. I have said over by the records is consistently the larg- 
and over again—I have re- yo —— , ba one in ep yi 
° resu 2. Cc er 
th, peatedly written—that any ff $16,000,000, he has been called on repeatedly 
on- agent who looks fairly human, to tell in print about his methods. His 
re- dresses a grade above the mail- system consists essentially in the elimination 
we order catalog and has as much of the usual long selling talk, and the sub- 
brains as I, which is little stitution of advertising methods, utilizing 
e), ’ shrewd psychology to interest his prospects 
ca enough to ask, can do what I by means of “eye-approach.” That is by 
| do—provided he uses my meth- exceedingly brief letters and handsomely 
an ods, or at least certain up-to- printed cards on which the main facts about 
for date methods. But I am here |] ep et aires hat they are read 
se to express extreme scepticism at a glance.—The accompanying article was 
ns that any agent who sticks to written especially for THe SPECTATOR— 
good old Nineteenth Century SFéétor’s Note. 
OR THE SPECTATOR 
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these stubborn clients of his. 
Of course I took him up, and 
selected nine names, all pretty 
big fellows. I also borrowed 
twenty sheets of his engraved 
stationery—I didn’t want to 
turn the trick just by the nov- 
elty of a new name. Well, it 
was great fun. Out of those 
nine men, I sold four of the’ 
nine—slightly less than $2,- 
000,000 of insurance. 

And the best part of it is 
that this man whose clients I 
borrowed is now selling life 
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insurance in good round figures. It wasn’t a ques- 
tion of leads, you see, but a matter of methods. 

Leads present no difficulty at all. Of course you 
know the old story of the hunter who got no game 
because he couldn’t see the bird sitting on the bar- 
rel of his gun. But anyone who is wide awake 
with his eyes .open need have no difficulty about 
prospects. I pick mine largely from the pages of 
Forbes Magazine and Printers’ Ink. I pick them 
from the stock market pages of the leading papers, 
and from the financial journals, and from the 
Dow-Jones ticker. No, friends, don’t delude your- 
selves—it isn’t the leads you get—it’s how you fol- 
low the leads. 

I was about to say that the real question is, 
whether you are selling life insurance in the same 
up-to-date way that you are doing other things in 
life. But it is more accurate to say that your job 
today isn’t to sell insurance at all—but to induce 
men to buy. It’s a buyer’s market, all ’round the 
circle. If you don’t believe me, ask the automobile 
dealer—ask your clothier and haberdasher—ask 
the stylists and the advertising experts whose hair 
is falling out under the strain of thinking up new 
designs, new color-combinations, new wrinkles of 
any sort to lure the shy dollar. By “selling” I 
mean, going after a man with arguments, reasons, 
logic; making him see that he ought to have your 
commodity, hammering down his resistance, out- 
talking him, out-staying him, bending his will to 
yours. Every “big” man, every intelligent Amer- 
ican, knows all about that. You don’t have to tell 
him he ought to carry life insurance any more 
than you need tell him he ought to have shirts, 
shoes, and neckties. 


Moreover, every man of any standing invariably 
carries some life insurance. Yes, and he already 
has clothes and shoes and hats, too, but just the 
same he’ll stop and buy a nifty shirt or a gay 
necktie if you can put it in the show-window so as 
to catch his eye. And he’ll buy that insurance 
which you can’t sell him if you can manage to 
catch his interest and slip past his resistance. 

Curiously enough, the best way to catch his in- 
terest on behalf of your policy is very much like 
the best way to catch his interest in the purchase 
of a necktie. You wouldn’t even try to sell a neck- 
tie by sitting down and making a long speech 
about it, would you? Of course not—you’d dangle 
it in all its gaiety of color before his eye. But, 
you object, life insurance is mighty different from 
neckties. That’s right—but the man who buys life 
insurance and neckties is the same man. There- 
fore— 


But let me be specific. I have referred to my 
methods. They are based on eye-approach and 
eye-appeal. If you are horrified to think of insur- 
ance being sold in a manner that suggests selling 
neckties and sox—well, you are welcome to the 
horror, and I will take the business. I have the 
whole authority of that marvelous human force, 
present-day advertising, on my side. More and 
more advertising to day becomes a matter of direct 
eye-appeal. Fewer words—more pictures, more 
color. For the pictures and the colors go right 
straight to the understanding of the beholder and 
give him pleasure to boot; so why waste words? 

Now my methods are just a kind of intensified 
direct personal advertising. I discovered a few 
years ago that I am living in a world where most 
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business is done through the eye. Silas Bent in 
his new book “Machine Made Man,” reports cer- 
tain investigations which showed that numerous 
businessmen, although they are interviewed by 
anywhere from half a dozen to several dozen sales- 
men a week, place 75 or 80 per cent of their orders 
by mail on the basis of letters, or other printed 
presentation. I discovered that the world of 
present-day business is an eye-minded world. So 
I play for the eye. I made another discovery— 
that in a world of eight-cylinder cars, Twentieth 
Century Expresses and airplanes, time is precious. 
So I resolved to save my clients’ time. Not only 
would I put my message before his eye, but I’d be 
brief and snappy about it. 

Thus my system is built up on letters and cards 
and short patter none of which ever contains as 
many words as an agent sticking to the old-time 
methods would use up in merely starting to begin | 
his soliloquy. I figure that a man who doesn’t know, 
as I do, that he is shortly going to sign with me 
for a policy—a man to whom, when I first walk 
into his office, I am just an intruder—wants from 
me mostly “silence, and damn little of that,” as 
the old saying goes. So silence he gets. He has 
let me come in because I have used the sound ad- 
vertising method of appealing to his curiosity with 
a simple, dignified calling card on which I have 
pencilled “I have a message for you. Thirty sec- 
onds please? C. P. Rogge.” He has consented to 
see me, but he’s on his guard, and I know it. So 
as I go in I send a little emissary of good will 
ahead of me—a smile that gets across the room and 
over his desk while I am still in the doorway. Oh, 
I’m no laughing hyena. It’s just a nice friendly 
little smile that’s intended to make Mr. Man think 
that this carefully-dressed gentleman approaching 
him is a good-natured sort of cuss. Note that 
“carefully-dressed gentleman” line, by-the-way— 
eye-appeal advertising again. So far I’ve made a 
good impression—he and I are already pals. Shall 
I betray this new pal by proceeding to rob him of 
his most precious possession—his time? By 
launching into the old talk that goes on regardless 
of minutes? Not on your life! Edward Everett 
talked two hours at Gettysburg on Nov. 19, 1863, 
while Abraham Lincoln said but 266 words. 

But you know which speech is immortal in 
men’s memories. My opening speech to my new 
friend beats even Lincoln for brevity. “Mr. Blank, 
everyone knows how busy you are, so here’s my 
message at a glance.” That’s not so much like 
Lincoln as like General Grant, the close-lipped man 
who said little but won victories. Or it’s like the 
owl in the famous rhyme: 


There was an ow] lived in an oak. 

The more he heard, the less he spoke. 
The less he spoke, the more he heard: 
Why can’t we be like that wise bird? 


I’m not going to detail here the other things I 
do and the few other things I say on this first call, 
nor on later calls. And I cannot describe in detail 
here the various cards I use. These things are 
described more fully in a little book I wrote last 
year, which anyone can secure by writing me—it 
is called “It’s All So Easy—When You Know 
How.” *I am pointing out here only the principles 
underlying my methods. I assume that the class 


*This book is published by The Spectator Company and sells 
for $1.50 a copy. 
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of men whose signatures I want on the old dotted 
line know about life insurance just as they know 
about shoes, shirts and sox. My chance of getting 
their business, then, depends on having something 
special to offer them, and dangling it before them 
so that they’ll be tempted to buy. Psychology— 
and advertising—the psychology of advertising, in 
fact. Why, I even use color—bright, stimulating 
color, but always in perfect taste—upon some of 
my cards. Men look at these cards and take in the 
facts about my special policies at a glance. They 
don’t realize it, but the bright color of the border 
is shooting back, through the optic nerve, lively 
little impulses which move them to action. Fan- 
tastic?—-every feature of my methods is fantastic 
in the light of the old traditions of the life insur- 
ance game. 

But there was nothing fantastic about the $16,- 
000,000 of business I did. 

In fact, the life insurance fraternity is coming 
around to view these new methods as something 
more than fantastic. There is growing up quite a 
body of eye-approach salesmen. And behold now 
even the N. Y. Life Underwriters Association has 
recently “gone advertising.” 

Why not try the experiment yourself? [I'll 
guarantee you won’t have a dull moment. When 
you get the knack of it you’ll find that eye-approach 
will put teeth in your work—teeth like a bulldog’s. 

Be honest with yourself. What are you trying 
to achieve? Where are you trying to get? Why 
not fix your eye on the goal and go there in the 
straightest, swiftest way, undeterred by old-lady 
ideas about “the way it has always been done?” 
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ple still traveling in ox-carts? Does the farmer still 
reap by hand? Does the merchant still keep a 
stock of everything from pins to plows and from 
butter to buggy-whips all together in the one store? 
Do you still light your home with a kerosene lamp, 
heat it with a tin stove and take your bath in a 
wash-tub? Is the church social still your chief 
source of amusement, and the sewing circle your 
wife’s only recreation? Do you still think Annie 
Rooney is the latest song, the caprice and schot- 
tische the latest dances? Well then, why insist 
on selling life insurance according to the formulas 
worked out in the days when all letters were writ- 
ten in long-hand? In those days people had time 
to talk and listen to talk. Maybe talk sounded bet- 
ter as it filtered softly through the forest of 
whiskers on every man’s face. But today the 
whiskers are on the talk. 

So give your technique a shave. Cut off those 
Dundreary arguments. Give those statistics a 
hair-cut. Shampoo those musty old methods. 
What your upper lip needs is neither a moustache 
nor high mobility, but stiffness. Give your ap- 
proach a good facial massage, to gladden your 
prospect’s eye. Slip in and show him, but measure 
and treasure your words like precious jewels. Fall 
in love with the beautiful sound of silence. 

Remember the old saying about “Addition, Di- 
vision—and Silence.” It was first used as a cyn- 
ical description of the methods of some shrewd 
political buccaneers. But today it is worthy of a 
higher application. “Addition, Division—and 
Silence.” Turn it around: try Silence—and Eye- 
Approach—you will find that they lead to a Divi- 
sion of the Available Business more to your inter- 








Look around at the world you live in. 
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Agent’s Oral Agreement 
Not Binding 


Texas Court Dismisses Suit to 
Collect on Unaccepted 
Contract 


AUSTIN, TEX., May 29.—The Court 
of Civil Appeals at Austin has denied a 
judgment on a policy claim against the 
Southland Life Insurance Company of 
Dallas, in a case in which an applicant 
for life insurance, who was unable to 
read or write, had made an alleged oral 
contract with a purported agent of the 
company for a policy to go into immedi- 
ate effect, which was promised upon the 
date the medical examiner approved the 
risk, the applicant being killed two days 
later. 

The applicant had paid a small part 
of the premium and had given his note 
for the remainder at the time of the 
alleged oral contract with the agent, 
who had filled in the application. When 
the widow made claim for the amount 
of the policy, she was advised by the 
company that the agent was solicitor 
and collector for the company, but was 
without authority to close a contract 
for it and that the application had 
never been acted upon or accepted. 
The company attempted to return the 
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part premium paid and the note, but 
she refused to accept them and brought 
suit. 

The court held in substance that oral 
agreements on the part of an agent as 
to when insurance contracts become ef- 
fective are not binding on the company, 
or within his province as an agent, and 
that insurance is not in force until the 
application is acted upon, accepted and 
the policy written for delivery. 


Life Insurance as a 
Vocation 
(Concluded from page 19) 


able to cope with them to any great 
extent. (3) They are all very interest- 
ing and earnest talkers and you enjoy 
listening to them as you realize that 
you are gathering useful knowledge 
and information that may help you in 
later life. It is interesting to note the 
interest that these outstanding leaders 
take in the individual who is anxious to 
learn something of their work. 

It seems to me that when so many 
men have started from the bottom, 
worked their way to the top, and come 
out such fine types of citizens, there 
can’t be much wrong with the morale 
and standards of this business. 





A Consistent Quarter 
Million Producer 





Missouri State Life Representa- 
tive Successfully Overcomes 
Handicap of Blindness 


Affliction has failed to stop Emil 
Lederer, veteran representative in St. 
Louis, Mo., for the Missouri State Life 
Insurance Company, in his quest for 
success. Handicapped by blindness and 
paralysis, which have rendered him vir- 
tually helpless, Lederer has continued 
year after year to sell a volume of life 
insurance that would do credit to most 
any physically fit and efficient insur- 
ance salesman. 

Lederer joined the Missouri State 
Life Insurance Company twenty-six 
years ago, signing his agent’s contract 
on Feb. 23, 1904, and during that time 
has made an enviable production record 
for himself. He has never failed to 
qualify for the company’s Quarter Mil- 
lion Club since it was organized, and 
prior to the advent of that body he was 
a member of the Hundred Thousand 
Club. 

Today, at the age of sixty-nine years, 
he continues to maintain his high plane 
of efficiency. He conducts his business 
exclusively by telephone. 
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Profits_ from your 





Clenti Vacations — 








Executive Offices: 1 Pershing Square, Park Ave. at 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


WAY on a carefree vacation. Behind them, with the 
“Unseen Guardian,” are all worries concerning the 
protection of their baggage and personal belongings 
against theft, loss by fire, damage through travel hazards, 
pilferage, transit damage. 


The vast machinery of the L. & L. & G. organization 
Operates to assure its agents their share of this Summer 
business. Research, statistics—every department in the 
company cooperates with L. & L. & G. agents by showing 
. how to approach it... how 
to present their facts . . . how best to handle difficult 
leads . . . how to close the toughest contract. Field Repre- 
sentatives are active in personally assisting the agents in 
soliciting Tourist business. 


them where business lies . . 


The agent need only ask himself—‘For how many 
travelers shall I act as the ‘Unseen Guardian?’ How many 
other forms of Vacation Insurance can I write?” Set a 
worth-while goal . . . and let the world-wide L. & L. & G. 
facilities help you reach it. 


“[IVERPOOE, 
wo [LONDON 
” GLOBE. 


Insurance Co ero 


Pacific Coast Dept., San Francisco, Calif, 





THE NATIONAL INSTITUTION WITH A WORLD WIDE BACKGROUND 








NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
MINNEAPOLIS RICHMOND 
LOS ANGELES INDIANAPOLIS 


Marsh & McLennan 


Fire 


164 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


London 
Winnipeg 
Pittsburgh 
Phoenix 
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Liability Marine 





Seattle Mentreal 
Detroit Daluth 
Cleveland Buffalo 
Columbus Pertland 
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THE COURAGE, 
ENERGY AND PRO- 
GRESSIVENESS OF 
YOUTH GUIDED BY 
THE KNOWLEDGE 
AND WISDOM OF AGE. 





BEAT THAT! 


WRITE TO 


Federal Surety Company 


“THAT YOUNG COMPANY” 
W. L. TAYLOR 5 
President 


Home Office Davenport, Iowa 
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MARINE INSURANCE 





Big Slashes in Michigan Auto 
Schedules 





Conference Companies Start Stiff 
Fight Against Cut-Rate, 
“At-Cost” Carriers 


LANSING, MicH., June 4.—Jubilantly 
entering what is expected to be one of 
the bitterest rate wars in the State’s 
history, Michigan representatives of 
the conference companies were be- 
ginning this week solicitation of auto- 
mobile business at the new rate sched- 
ules promulgated by the western com- 
mittee of the National Automobile 
Underwriters’ association. 

Although scarcely any publicity has 
as yet been given the new conference 
schedules for this State, some of the 
big agencies were already reporting, 
early this week, that considerable busi- 
ness was being wrested from the auto 
club reciprocals and the big Michigan 
auto mutuals. The new rates, repre- 
senting a 50 per cent slash from the 
new manual quotations on collision 
business and 25 per cent reduction on 
fire and theft, make it possible for the 
conference company agents to offer full- 
cover stock company protection at as 
low or lower figures than the “at cost” 
contingent. 

The Michigan carriers, the largest of 
which are of the reciprocal or mutual 
form of organization,- were obviously 
nonplussed at the conference coup. 
Early this week none of them had an- 
nounced a definite policy to meet the 
new competition. Their officials, while 
not talking officially because they said 
they were as yet unauthorized by their 
directors, expressed the opinions, in 
some cases, that a revision downward of 
their present rates would bring inevit- 
able disaster. As these carriers con- 
fine their business to Michigan they are 
unable to absorb the losses that are 
admittedly expected by the conference 
companies. There was a reported move 
afoot on the part of some of the 
stronger Michigan carriers to carry an 
appeal for assistance to Commissioner 
Charles D. Livingston. The opinion 
was expressed that the commissioner 
would not countenance a rate war 
which would almost certainly doom so 
many carriers domiciled in this State. 
The department, it is admitted, has no 
specific control over automobile rates 
but it was pointed out that there might 
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Missouri Rates in Tangle 


St. Louis, Mo., June 4.—The 
most unusual situation in the his- 
tory of stock fire insurance in 
Missouri has prevailed since June 
1 sas the result of the action of 
157 companies in bringing injunc- 
tion proceedings to prevent 
State Superintendent of Insur- 
ance Joseph B. Thompson and 
Attorney General Stratton Shar- 
tel from interfering with the 
putting into effect of a new 
schedule which boosted fire, hail, 
windstorm and lightning insur- 
ance rates charged by those com- 
panies 16% per cent on and after 
June 1. 

Since June 1 the companies 
protesting by the injunction pro- 
ceedings instituted in the Federal 
courts have been charging the 
higher rates, while sixty-two 
other stock companies that are 
not parties to the Federal suit 
have continued to quote the old 
rates. One of the latter com- 
panies, the General Insurance 
Company of Seattle, Wash., has 
notified Superintendent Thomp- 
son Officially that it does not in- 
tend to become a party to the in- 
junction proceedings. 











New Carriers in Texas 


AUSTIN, TEX., June 2.—The Texas 
National Insurance Company of Dover, 
Del., with Galveston as the home office, 
has been granted a license to do busi- 
ness in Texas. Shearn Moody of Gal- 
veston, is president of the company, 
and Moody, Webb & Company, of Gal- 
veston, are general agents. The capital 
stock of the company is $250,000 and 
there is a paid-in surplus of $250,000. 

The Prudential Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of Oklahoma City, Okla., with 
capital stock of $160,060 and a surplus 
of $114,548, has been granted a license 
to operate in Texas, with H. D. Lem- 
mons of Dallas as special agent for 
Texas. 

The Exchange Indemnity Company 
of New York has obtained a permit 
from the State Board of Insurance to 
do business in Texas with T. H. Hugh- 
ston, of Houston, special agent for the 
State. The company’s capital stock is 
given as $300,000 with a surplus of 
$450,500. 








be a loophole in the law’s provision 
specifying that the carriers, to retain 
licenses, must be “entitled to public 
confidence.” 


Insurance Brokers of New 
York Elect 





William Schiff Chosen to Head 
Organization for Ensuing Year 
—G. J. Rice, Vice-Pres. 


At a special meeting of the board of 
directors of The Insurance Brokers’ 
Association of New York, Inc., held on 
June 2, the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: 

President, William Schiff of Schiff, 
Terhune & Co., Inc.; first vice-presi- 
dent, Louis J. Rice of Hagedorn & Co.; 
second vice-president, Lyman E. Thayer 
of Brown, Crosby & Co., Inc.; treas- 
urer, Carlton C. Pate of Pate & Robb 
and secretary, Walter J. Mosenthal of 
H. Mosenthal & Son, Inc. 

In addition to the above mentioned 
officers, the board of directors is now 
constituted as follows:. Charles L. 
Bussing, Raymond P. Dorland, Floyd 
R. Du Bois, Malcolm B. Dutcher, Alex- 
ander Heid, Reuben E. Kipp, Frederick 
S. Little, Frank A. Mannen, Arthur 
M. Murray, George P. Nichols, W. 
Douglas Owens, Charles S. Rosensweig, 
F. D. P. Stewart, Arthur C. Smith, 
John W. Thomas and L. A. Wallace. 

Berthold M. Harris, who has been 
secretary since 1916, was elected execu- 
tive secretary. 


Automatic Cancellation Clause 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA., May 29. — The 
automatic cancellation clause is being 
freely discussed in Alabama by agents 
following the annual convention in 
Montgomery. Credit conditions have 
been bad and agents have suffered con- 
siderably by virtue of extending cour- 
tesies to policyholders. 

“More than 90 per cent of agency 
failures are a direct result of long-time 
credit,” says Charles L. Gandy, ex- 
president of the association, and who 
has been a leader in the movement to 
have companies insert such a clause in 
their policy contracts. “Loss of bal- 
ances through agency failures is com- 
ing to be a serious problem with the 
companies and I believe a large ma- 
jority of them would be glad instantly 
to inaugurate the automatic cancella- 
tion principle. Absolute cooperation of 
all companies and agents is required.” 
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Where the Agents Stand on I. U. B. 
and Acquisition Cost 


Chairman Goodwin and Secretary Bennett Express 
Sentiment of National Association on These 
Topics of the Hour at Buffalo Meeting 


Two subjects of paramount interest 
to the agents of America today, opera- 
tion of the Interstate Underwriters’ 
Board and the investigation of acquisi- 
tion cost being conducted by the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners, were discussed respectively 
by Percy H. Goodwin, chairman of the 
executive committee of the National 
Association, and  Secretary-Counsel 
Walter H. Bennett, before the annual 
meeting of the Buffalo Association of 
Fire Underwriters last week. 

The presence of the two executive 
officers at this meeting was a special 
compliment to J. W. Rose, member of 
the national executive committee, who 
was recently elected president of the 
Buffalo Board. 

Mr. Goodwin said so much criticism 
had been directed at the Interstate Un- 
derwriters’ Board that he took occa- 
sion, on his recent visit to New York, 
to make a thorough investigation. “For 
a period of more than ten years,” he 
said, “there was a demand from the 
agents for establishment of some form 
of coverage which would take care of 
the big fluctuating values. The fire 
companies, however, failed to take any 
action, and the obnoxious marine cov- 
erage came into existence. 

“One of the mysteries of the whole 
proposition is why the fire companies 
permitted this condition, because in 
practically every case it was their own 
marine departments which took the 
business away from its legitimate 
channel, fire underwriting. When it 
was reported that the fire companies 
were creating an organization that 
would establish a line between fire and 
marine coverage and restore fire busi- 
ness to its proper channel, the agents 
were almost jubilant. It seemed as if 
at least they were to have an oppor- 
tunity to write the big chain store 
values in their own communities. 

“Such was the inception of the In- 
terstate Underwriters’ Board. It 
started out under auspicious circum- 
stances as a very worthwhile undertak- 
ing. If our understanding of its 
original purpose had been followed it 
would not have been subjected to so 
much criticism. 

“Now while many members maintain 
that they have lost business through 
operation of the Interstate Underwrit- 
ers’ Board to big brokers and agencies 
located in headquarters towns, we must 


Fire Insurance 


appreciate that the past is past and 
there is every indication that with the 
changes of May 15 and the further 
changes contemplated, the operation of 
the board will be brought more nearly 
in line with agency requirements. 


“My investigations of the Board 
have received courteous consideration. 
I have reason to believe that the Board 
is earnestly trying to work with us. 
Investigation has proven that many of 
the charges laid at its door-step were 
without foundation. Your executive 
officers want all the information pos- 
sible in regard to agency experience 
with the Board—business lost through 
its operation, as well as business re- 
gained. 

“We do insist, however, that in- 
formation sent in be absolutely au- 
thentic. Many incorrect reports have 
reached us. There has been an evi- 
dent impression that every lost chain 
store or fluctuating value line has gone 
to the Interstate Underwriters’ Board, 
while in truth some of these lost lines 
have gone elsewhere. When the man- 
agement of the Board shows every in- 
dication of willingness to work with 
your National officers, we must be care- 
ful that our procedure is based on defi- 
nite, indisputable facts. 

“The National Association never yet 
has taken a stand for or against the In- 
terstate Underwriters’ Board. If the 
Board can be proven to operate to 
the benefit of agents, if through it we 
may be enabled to write the chain store 
business and fluctuating values, at 
proper rates, rules and forms, we are 
walking blindly over a gold mine of 
opportunity, unless we take advantage 
of itz’ 


Acquisition Cost 


After reviewing the processes 
through which the American Bar As- 
sociation Code, minus agency qualifica- 
tion, resident agents and licensing laws 
has gone, from the time it was formu- 
lated by the insurance committee of 
which William Brosmith, general 
counsel of the Travelers is chairman; 
through its acceptance by the Bar As- 
sociation as a body, and the more re- 
cent attempts to secure its passage in 
the United States Congress as a Dis- 
trict of Columbia measure to be held as 
a model for all States, Mr. Bennett 
proceeded to the question of the hour 





before the National Association—the 
insurance commissioners’ investigation 
of acquistion cost. 


“The time is close at hand,” said Mr, 
Bennett, “when the position of the 
agents will be put definitely before the 
special committee when it meets in 
Chicago, June 11, 12 and 18. The last 
day of the hearing is set aside for 
agents. Your association has a definite 
course of action mapped out. 


“Our position will be sympathetic to 
the attempted discovery of wasteful 
practices in the insurance business. If 
the business would cure itself of some 
of its outstanding extravagances, if 
such factors as_ non-policy-writing 
agents and multiple agency appoint- 
ments were regulated, the legitimate 
agent may feel confident that the mod- 
est commission he earns can bear the 
closest scrutiny of the supervising 
officials of this country. 

“The commissioners’ investigation is 
obviously predicated on their desire to 
bring about lower rates for the public. 
I believe that they are embarking on a 
hopeless task, in view of their own 
findings that fire insurance companies 
are entitled to a 5 per cent underwrit- 
ing profit with an additional conflagra- 
tion factor. 

“To be sure, in certain sections of 
the country underwriting groups have 
seen fit voluntarily to reduce rates on 
certain classes, but in undertaking a 
nation-wide sweeping general reduc- 
tion in rates, the commissioners would 
not be consistent with their position 
that the fire companies are entitled to 
a 5 per cent underwriting profit. Ex- 
actly the same principle applies to any 
reduction of commissions to agents. 

“Of all the factors which go to make 
up for waste in the insurance business, 
we find the non-policy-writing agent in 
the front ranks. 

“It is impossible to estimate how 
much unearned commission goes to 
him—what a drain he is on the policy- 
writing agents—what a menace he is 
to the insuring public. After some 
years of temporizing with the question 
on the idea that a system which had 
become so widespread could not be 
eliminated on a moment’s notice, now, 
your executive officers are convinced 
that immediate action is necessary with 
acquisition cost under such close obser- 
vation by the insurance commissioners. 


“We believe we can no longer afford 
to temporize with the question. It is 
for this reason that we have prepared a 
letter to be addressed to all the fire 
companies asking them immediately to 
discontinue the practice of appointing 
non-policy-writing agents and to agree 
to discard all those now in existence by 
Jan. 1, 1931. 
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Missouri Rate Fight 
on Anew 





Supt. Thompson Restrained 
from Vetoing Stock Rate 
Increase 





Action a Surprise 





Companies’ Drive for 16%% 
Increase Precedes Payment 
of Refunds Due 


CHICAGO, ILL. May 31.—The Mis- 
souri fire insurance rate litigation 
which has been raging in various 
courts for the past eight years again 
burst forth in all its legal fury at Jef- 
ferson City, Mo., late May 28 when 
Robert J. Felonie of Chicago, IIl., at- 
torney for 157 stock insurance com- 
panies, applied to the United States 
District Court at Jefferson City for a 
temporary restraining order to prevent 
State Superintendent of Insurance 
Joseph B. Thompson and Attorney Gen- 
eral Stratton Shartel from interfering 
with his companies in putting into ef- 
fect on June 1 an increase of 16 2/3 
per cent in fire, windstorm, hail and 
lightning insurance rates. 

After filing the papers in the suit 
with the clerk of the Federal Court, 
Felonie hurried to Kansas City, where, 
later, United States District Judge Al- 
bert L. Reeves issued the requested 
temporary injunction writ. Judge 
Reeves also set June 16 as the date for 
a hearing before a special Federal tri- 
bunal of three judges which will de- 
termine whether the injunction order 
shall be made permanent. 

In seeking the Federal Court order, 
Felonie anticipated by a few hours the 
decision of Superintendent Thompson to 
reject the application filed by the Mis- 
souri Inspection Bureau on behalf of 
219 stock insurance companies last Dec. 
30 seeking the 16 2/3 per cent increase 
in rates. Following a conference with 
Governor Henry S. Caulfield and Gen- 
eral Shartel, Superintendent Thompson 
announced that he had decided against 
the companies’ request for higher rates, 
holding that their experience in Mis- 
souri for the five-year period 1924 to 
1928, inclusive, did not justify high 
rates, as apparently they had a net 
profit of $4,755,626 on their Missouri 
business during that period. His ac- 
tion in turning down the application 
of the Missouri Inspection Bureau was 
taken before he was officially served 
with the papers in the Federal suit filed 
by Felonie. This fact raises a very fine 
point of law that may find its way into 
the United States Supreme Court 
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Liverpool & London & Globe 
Insurance Co., Ltd. 


The ninety-fourth annual report of 
the Liverpool & London & Globe In- 
surance Company, Ltd., which was 
presented at the annual gathering of 
the members held in the company’s 
board room, No. 1, Dale Street, Liver- 
pool, England, May 21, showed that net 
premiums for the fire department of 
the company amounted to $24,231,000. 
In the life department the total pre- 
mium income, after deducting the 
amount paid for reassurances, 
amounted to $4,051,000. The premium 
income for leasehold redemption as- 
surance was $42,200, and for the 
marine department the net premiums 
amounted to $2,009,000. Personal ac- 
cident premiums were $1,343,689; em- 
ployer liability premiums, $871,900, 
and the premiums in the miscellaneous 
assurance account were $27,138,000. 








should the special Federal Court at 
Kansas City rule against the Missouri 
insurance buyers. 

In its newest stage the Missouri rate 
fight is expected to surpass in bitter- 
ness the earlier skirmishes of the con- 
flict when the stock companies raised 
the reciprocal insurance issue, contend- 
ing that former Superintendent of In- 
surance Ben C. Hyde was not entirely 
sincere in his fight for lower stock in- 
surance rates but was seeking to assist 
his powerful reciprocal insurance 
friends in Kansas City. But the recip- 
rocal insurance bogey does not apply to 
Governor Caulfield’s administration and 
the people of the State now regard the 
efforts of the stock companies as simply 
intended to force them to pay higher 
premiums for their insurance than they 
should. This state of mind is bound to 
have an adverse effect on stock insur- 
ance interests in other lines. 

The latest move of the insurance com- 
panies came as a complete surprise to 
Superintendent of Insurance Thompson 
and other Missouri State officials. The 
increase had been held in abeyance by 
mutual agreement until the insurance 
department could complete its investi- 
gation to determine whether the rates 
sought by the companies were justified 
by their Missouri experience. 

The drive for the higher rates comes 
before the companies have made the re- 
funds prior to Feb. 1, 1928, under the 
United States Supreme Court ruling 
against them in the National Fire case, 
and that fact also brings up another 
legal point as to whether they can now 
enter the Federal courts in good faith 
until they have made full restitution to 
Missouri insurance buyers of the excess 
rates charged from Nov. 15, 1922, to 
Feb. 1, 1928. 
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Russian Assets Tied Up 
in New York 


Appellate Court Refuses to 
Release $6,000,000 Fund 
to Directors 








Injunction Restrains Suits 





Justice McAvoy Upholds Private 
Rights in Decision, Fund may 
Stay with State for Years 


By a unanimous decision handed 
down by the Appellate Division of the 
Supreme Court in New York last week, 
a fund of more than $6,000,000 repre- 
senting the assets of the five Russian 
insurance companies made insolvent by 
the advent of the Soviet Government 
will be retained indefinitely in the cus- 
tody of the Insurance Department of 
the State of New York. An injunction 
was also granted restraining foreign 
creditors from suing for their claims. 
The fund will be held by the Insurance 
Department while or as long as the 
Soviet Government continues to be un- 
recognized by the United States. The 
decision constituted a victory for Al- 
bert Conway, State Superintendent of 
Insurance, who sought the injunction 
restraining suit, and a defeat for the 
former directors of the companies now 
residing in Paris, France, who sought 
to have the fund turned over to them 
for distribution. 

In an exhaustive opinion, Presiding 
Justice McAvoy says, “It would seem 
that it would be the duty of our courts 
to protect the Nationals of Russia just 
as we protect the Nationals of other 
countries by keeping these funds for 
the ultimate owners until such time as 
they may be ascertained. It is the duty 
of a sovereign to recognize private 
rights existing and outstanding under 
a prior government, and the protection 
of private rights of the Nationals of 
Russia is still the duty of this coun- 
ty 

Since the Soviet Government is said 
to have seized the records of the com- 
panies after the counter-revolution and 
to have destroyed them, there is no 
known list of stockholders. They are 
believed to have been, however, either 
of the nobility or of the Russian upper 
class, and those who were not killed in 
the revolutions, it was said, are now 
enforced exiles in Siberia or are resi- 
dents of Paris or other European 
cities. Under the circumstances and 
because of loss of records to substanti- 
ate proof of their holdings, the fund is 
likely to remain in the custody of New 
York State for years it is thought. 
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Coast -to-Coast 


A company committed to agency 
sales schools combining tested 
sales demonstrations with training 
in actual field solicitation. 


THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 
| LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford 


1846 Over 84 years in Business 1930 
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COME TO 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


The land of prosperity and health. Unrivalled as 
industry is alive and living is‘a pleasure. 
an agricultural, industrial, home community, where 


Real Money for live wires with 


MOUNTAIN STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hollywood, California 
William L. Vernon, President 


R. N. Stevenson 
V. P. & Agency Mgr. 














Eighteen Million Plus 
on the Lives of Policy 
Holders 


January 1, 1929, to July 31, 1929, 


inclusive 


wn 


Percentage of Total New 
Life Insurance- - - 25 


Total Number Applica- 
tions on Lives of 


Policyholders - - - 3,427 


Total New Life Insurance 
on Policyholders - $18,208,394 
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BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


The Onward March Company 
GERARD S. NOLLEN, President 


Des Moines Iowa 


























Mobley’s Folders 


FOR INSURANCE SELLING 





Life Insurance the Cornerstone of Civilization 
The Man Who Lived Too Long! 

The “Twister” 

Two Homes 

The House That Was Insured 100 Years 


Procrastination. 





Every life insurance agent must create HIS public— 
must first secure the attention of the prospect. 
MOBLEY’S FOLDERS furnish an excellent way to 
do this. 


Each folder is a concise and striking appeal to every 
insurable man or woman. 


LIFE INSURANCE THE CORNERSTONE OF 
CIVILIZATION makes its appeal by a series of car- 
toons. The other folders bring briefly to the reader’s 
attention, through illustrations, the benefits of life in- 
surance and the sword of Damocles that hangs over 
his head if he is not insured. 

Sent to men and women with the agent’s card or 
accompanied by a letter they will produce results. 
Their attractiveness will demand attention. Their sub- 
ject matter is so well expressed and so graphically pre- 
sented that it cannot be ignored. 


The price of LIFE INSURANCE THE CORNER- 
STONE OF CIVILIZATION is $55 per thousand. For 
each of the other folders it is $30 per thousand. 


Write for sample copies, 10 cents each. 
Liberal discount for quantity orders. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Division of United Business Publishers, Inc. 
243 West 39th Street 


New York, N. Y. 
Chicago Boston New Orleans 
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Says Taxes, Not Commissions, Are 
Reducible Expense Items 
Local Agent Fears Temperament of Commissioners 


Will Prevent Such Consideration at Coming 
Acquisition Cost Conference However 


By WiLL1AM M. Goodwin 
Local Agent, Bethlehem, Penna. 


The insurance world is awaiting the 
outcome of the acquisition cost confer- 
ence, to be held under the jurisdiction 
of the National Convention of Insur- 
ance Commissioners in Chicago on 
June 11, 12 and 18, with a great deal of 
interest. In view of the fact that fire 
insurance costs have been reduced on 
an average of about 10 per cent since 
1913 and that other expenses incidental 
to the conduct of the business have in- 
creased, the insurance commissioners 
may feel some cause for alarm, al- 
though it is hard to see how this can 
be justified if one remembers the con- 
sistent improvement in the financial 
structures of our principal companies 
through additional capital subscriptions 
and affiliations with other companies. 

Recently I heard an insurance com- 
missioner remark blandly and appar- 
ently with all sincerity that he had 
no doubt that this conference would 
solve the acquisition cost problem to the 
complete satisfaction of the companies, 
agents and the public. If this is ac- 
complished, I am afraid the conference 
will last longer than the famous New 
York Democratic Presidential Conven- 
tion of a few years ago. But surely 
some good will come of it and if we all 
realize that there is very little in this 
world entirely satisfactory and resolve 
to make the best of existing conditions, 
we need not become stirred up and agi- 
tated over the matter. 

We must remember, however, that 
the insurance commissioners are po- 
litically minded and will undoubtedly 
endeavor to add to their powers by ad- 
vocating some form of government 
regulation. We should be on our guard 
against this and resent such sugges- 
tions most strongly, for if they prevail 
they will eventually work against the 
best interests of the business and the 
public. 

While the insurance business is con- 
ducted privately, it renders a public 
service just the same as the power, 
light and water companies and, there- 
fore, it is the duty of the insurance 
commissioners, as servants of the peo- 
ple, to take a very active interest in the 
financial status of these companies and 
their service facilities. As long as both 
are satisfactory, it does not seem proper 
for them to interfere in the details of 
the operation of the business. 
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There may be two reasons for this 
conference being held. In the first 
place the commissioners may feel that 
the companies are not properly con- 
trolling their acquisition costs which 
may eventually weaken them financial- 
ly; or, secondly, they may have been 
appealed to by some element in our 
business which believes that it is being 
unjustly treated and turns to the gov- 
ernment for relief. 

It is generally understood, however, 
that the principal subject of discussion 
will be agent’s commissions, which, in 
my opinion, is of minor importance in 
comparison with one .other expense 
item. It is of this that I wish to write, 
leaving the discussion of commissions 
to a later article. 

Remember, also, that this article is 
devoted to the fire insurance business, 
although, undoubtedly, much that is set 
forth herein applies to the other lines 
as well. 

The conference will probably discuss 
the many items of expense due to the 
support of the service-giving organiza- 
tions such as the National Board and 
the rating bureaus, and it is hard to 
conceive how much more economy can 
be practised here. In fact, these or- 
ganizations are doing such splendid 
work for the public that plans should 
be made to enlarge their activities 
rather than to curtail them. The pay- 
ment of fire losses will be an issue, and 
neither can I see how any economy can 
be effected here. I believe that our ad- 
justers are underpaid, if anything, and 
that most losses are settled just as 
fairly to the companies as to the as- 
sured. This is such an important part 
of our public service that more money 
and attention should be spent on it. 


There is one large item of expense 
which can be eliminated without any 
harm to the public and that is the cost 
of collecting taxes for the States. The 
general public does not know that the 
insurance companies pay taxes amount- 
ing to about ninety million annually, of 
which approximately 4 per cent goes to 
the Insurance Department for its sup- 
port, the balance going into the gen- 
eral fund to be used in the many other 
activities engaged in by the Common- 
wealth, entirely foreign to the insur- 
ance business. 
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Thus the fire insurance companies 
are compelled to collect taxes for the 
States and this naturally affects the 
rates charged the public for protection 
and subjects the companies to unjust 
criticism. 

In his address made before the Amer- 
ican Gas Convention in Chicago on Oct. 
12, 1927, Cornelius J. Doyle, associate 
general counsel of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, said in part: 


The system of indirect taxation, on 
the part, especially, of State govern- 
ment, is as burdensome as it is appall- 
ing. This indirect method of tax gath- 
ering is spreading in many directions. 
The average State government fears to 
do by direct action this thing which it 
can do by indirection, and thereby 
throw the odium upon private business 
and divert the minds of the people from 
the extravagancies of administration. 

Can anyone but the socialist justify 
these methods? Are they not morally 
wrong? Do they not keep open, and 
widen and deepen the channel for those 
indirect taxes which are the bane of 
business operations—the cause of waste 
and extravagance in public expendi- 
tures? It is easy to obtain money in 
this manner. The unsuspecting voter 
does not feel the touch of the iron hand 
of the State tax collector, and imagines 
his taxes are less, when, as a matter of 
fact, he is paying far more taxes in- 
directly than any honest government 
ever would have the courage or the 
temerity to impose upon him directly. 
When government twists and distorts 
its power of regulation and supervision 
into such an instrument of oppression, 
then, indeed, it is perverting its func- 
tions and setting a malignant example 
before its people.” 


I hope that the insurance people rep- 
resented at this conference will bring 
this subject before the meeting for a 
very thorough discussion. I predict 
that it will not be a welcome one to the 
commissioners, nor will they consider it 
seriously. How could they possibly 
emerge from this conference with a 
plan to curtail the general tax funds 
of their States, especially when one con- 
siders how easily and painlessly this 
extra tax is extracted from the public? 

If the task of tax collecting is odious 
to the fire insurance companies, how 
must they feel when they are required 
to support a State fund for the purpose 
of insuring public buildings, as has 
been the case in Pennsylvania? Most 
assuredly this is adding insult to in- 
jury. It is hard enough to be required 
to pay excess taxes, but to have these 
same taxes used to set up a competitor 
in business is too much. 

The insurance business has nothing 
to hide and is not afraid of criticism. 
On the other hand, there are many 
things we do which are not sufficiently 
advertised to the public, and the collec- 
tion of taxes is one of them. 
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Make the Protection Complete 


BE SURE to cover your client with burglary 
insurance before he closes his home for the 
summer. 

COMMONWEALTH’S new residence burglary 
policy will give him peace of mind far in excess 
of the nominal cost of this coverage. 

A CONTRACT received with favor, easily sold 
and pays liberal commission. 


Commonwealth Casualty Co. 


(OLDEST PHILADELPHIA CASUALTY COMPANY) 


Philadelphia 


W. FREELAND KENDRICK E. W. COOK 
President Vice-Pres, & Gen’! Mer, 























CASUALTY 


of BUFFALO, N. Y. 
(A New York State Stock Company) 


Special Automobile Rates 


Insurance Policies provide for Assured’s 
participation in profits. Writing all types 
of the following classes of Insurance and 


Bonds. 


ACCIDENT CONTRACT BONDS 
AUTOMOBILE FIDELITY BONDS 
JUDICIAL BONDS 
LICENSE & PERMIT BONDS 
GLASS PUBLIC OFFICIAL BONDS 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION MISCELLANEOUS BONDS 


Surplus to Policyholders $1,700,000 


Agencies Open in the Following States 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
NEW YORK 









OHIO 
CONNECTICUT 
MISSISSIPPI 


REINSURANCE 


FIRE and CASUALTY 













ROSSIA INSURANCE COMPANY 
of America 


THE FIRE REASSURANCE COMPANY 
of New York 


AMERICAN RESERVE INSURANCE CO. 
of New York 






THE FIRST REINSURANCE COMPANY 
of Hartford 







































115 BROAD ST., HARTFORD, CONN. 


1857 1930 





The Oldest Life Insurance Company in 
the West. Desirable territory open for 
live agents. Has an enviable record for 


liberal dealing. 


ST. LOUIS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Eureka Maryland Assurance Corp. 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Incorporated 1882 


A regular OLD LINE Stock Life Insurance 
Company, issuing all the STANDARD FORMS 
of POLICIES, INDUSTRIAL and ORDI- 

















NARY. 
Josh N. Warfield, Jr., Pres. J. Barry Mahool, Vice-Pres. 
A. W. Mears, Sec’y A. Victor Weaver, Treas. 




















| 1824 1930 


Over a Century Old 


| UNITED STATES FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office 











110 William Street, New York City 
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Texas Strengthens Defenses 
Against Arson 





Municipalities to Urge Legislation 
Authorizing Appraisement 
Boards in Cities 


AUSTIN, TEX., June 2.—The full 
strength of the municipal governments 
of Texas will be put into efforts to have 
the next legislature adopt measures au- 
thorizing cities to appoint fire appraise- 
ment boards, better defining arson, and 
punishing attempts at arson, according 
to resolutions passed by the recent con- 
vention of the League of Texas Munici- 
palities in session at Austin. This 
league now includes 136 municipalities, 
and the convention plans a movement 
to increase the number within the next 
few months to at least 500 cities. 

Following is the appraisement board 
resolution: “We favor and urge the 
enactment of a law giving cities and 
towns of the State the power to create 
a board of three members to fix valua- 
tions for fire insurance purposes upon 
properties in the cities and towns de- 
siring to take advantage of such law, 
and providing that in case insurance in 
excess of the value fixed by such board 
is placed upon property, and any such 
property is destroyed or damaged by 
fire, then, in that event, any such loss 
shall not be taken into consideration by 
the Insurance Commission in fixing 
rates or determining credit or penalty 
against any such town in determining 
the fire record of any such city or 
town.” 

The offense of arson would be termed 
complete by a law proposed by the 
league “when the fire has actually been 
communicated to a house, though it may 
be neither destroyed or seriously in- 
jured, and the fact that the house has 
been burned shall be sufficient to estab- 
lish the corpus delicti of the offense.” 

Attempt at arson would be made pun- 
ishable under a proposed law to read as 
follows: “Any person who wilfully and 
maliciously attempts to set fire to or 
attempts to burn or aid, counsel or pro- 
cure the burning of any building or 
property, or who commits any act pre- 
liminary thereto, or in furtherance 
thereof, shall upon conviction thereof 
be sentenced to the penitentiary for 
not less than one nor more than two 
years. 

“The placing or distributing of any 
inflammable, explosive or combustible 
material or substance, or any device in 
any building or property in any ar- 
rangement or preparation with intent 
to eventually, wilfully and maliciously 
set fire to or burn same, or to procure 
the setting fire to or burning of same 
shall, for the purpose of this act, con- 
stitute an attempt to burn such build- 
ing or property.” 
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Congressional Survey of 
Crop Insurance Slated 





House of Representatives Debat- 
ing Establishment of Special 
Unit in Department of 
Agriculture 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 29.—A full 
investigation of the question of crop 
insurance by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture is provided for in a bill passed by 
the Senate, May 23, and now pending 
before the House of Representatives 
with a possibility that it may be en- 
acted into law before the session ad- 
journs. 

The measure was passed by the Sen- 
ate without debate. Under its terms, 
a special unit would be established in 
the Department of Agriculture, author- 
ized to acquire economic, statistical and 
historical information regarding the 
progress, organization and methods of 
writing crop insurance in this country 
and abroad; gather, tabulate and ana- 
lyze all available data pertaining to 
crop insurance, such as crop yields, 
crop damage and climatic and other 
data needed in measuring the natural 
and economic hazards incident to the 
growing of farm crops in the various 
sections of the country; study and de- 
vise methods and plans for writing crop 
insurance, and cooperate in promoting 
knowledge of crop insurance principles 
and practices in cooperation with com- 
mercial and other agencies, whether 
governmental or private. 

Legislation of this nature has been 
sought for several years, but heretofore 
has failed of passage. 
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No Political Influence in De- 
partment, Says Lowe 





Illinois Insurance Official Prom- 
ises Strictly Business Admin- 
istration 


CuHIcaGo, May 29.—Denial that po- 
litical influence is permitted to sway 
the judgment of the officials in the II- 
linois Insurance Department was made 
here last week by Leo H. Lowe, director 
of trade and commerce, in an address 
before the Chicago Life Insurance 
Lawyers Club given in his honor. 

Several others from the Insurance 
Department attended, including Harry 
W. Hanson, assistant director of trade 
and commerce and Robert E. Daly. 

“It is true that many business men 
are inclined to look upon the adminis- 
tration of all public offices as inevitably 
so interwoven with politics that just 
and fair courses of action cannot be 
expected,” declared Mr. Lowe. “They 
think there are influences brought to 
bear that bend decisions in line with 
the pressure. This is not the case. 

“You will be interested in knowing 
that Governor Emmerson is just as 
desirous as you are that no feeling of 
that kind be justified. He has expressed 
himself as emphatically in favor of a 
strictly business-like administration of 
this department, which has to do with 
the supervision of insurance. Gover- 
nor Emmerson has let it be known that 
he hopes throughout his administration 
that the Illinois Insurance Department 
service shall be creditable alike to the 
great business which it supervises and 
to the public which looks to it for pro- 
tection.” 


yi cooperation given to agents by the 
Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance 
Company in selling the so-called insurance 
sidelines, has given to those sidelines a new 
importance which means only one thing— 
increased premiums from the same list 


of assureds. 


PHILADELPHIA 
FIRE and MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
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STANDARD FORGERY BONDS 


“WE ARE MORE THAN PLEASED” 


Gentlemen: 

We beg to acknowledge receipt of your check covering 
payment to us for loss on account of forged checks at Lincoln, Illinois. 

We wish to commend your organization for the promptness 
with which you handled our claim, and wish to state that we are 
more than satisfied with our forgery coverage. Our records show that 
we received remittance for the above loss within a few days after the 
preparation of the affidavit proving the loss.* 


WILLIAMS BROTHERS, INC. 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


*An affidavit by the insured is accepted as sufficient proof of loss 
to warrant immediate settlement of loss claims by the General In- 
demnity Corporation of America, making unnecessary proof of fraud 
which is often difficult, legally costly, or impossible to effect. 


Standard Forgery Bonds are a modern form of insurance of first 
importance to every conservatively managed business house, in this 
day of transacting business by check. 


The Standard Forgery Bond offered by The General Indemnity 
Corporation of America provides complete coverage. It indemnifies 
the assured and his bank against monetary loss through fraud in 
connection with any check, draft, note, or any other written promise, 
order, or direction to pay a sum in money bearing the assured’s 
signature or purported signature. This includes forgery of signature 
or endorsement, as well as alterations of amount, payee-name, etc. 


Substantial 
Credits to Preferred Risks 


Under a merit-rating plan originated by this Corporation, users of 
approved check-writing instruments and/or approved safety checks are 
entitled to reductions from 5% to 60% from standard premium rates. 

To users of such equipment, the premium, less credits, will be 
found so low that a single experience of loss in a business lifetime 
would doubtless make this a profitable insurance investment. 


Write for schedule of reductions naming the type 
of check-writer and brand of safety paper used. 


THE GENERAL INDEMNITY CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Chartered in New York State, 1914 


Home Office: Rochester, N. Y. 


New York Office: 217 Broadway, Fitzroy 8352 


Offices in all principal cities 
LOCAL AGENTS AND BROKERS PROTECTED 































THE BOOK OF THE YEAR ON 
VISUAL SELLING 


THE EYES 
HAVE IT 


IN SELLING 
LIFE INSURANCE 


Compiled by 
Kenilworth H. Mathus 


Five out of every six mental impressions come 
through the eye. This newest sales manual gives 
you clear-cut, graphic methods that make Policy- 
holders out of Prospects. 

This unusual volume presents the cream of the 
country’s most successful graphic and pictorial 
sales demonstrations. 


IT VISUALIZES 


The Need for Life Insurance Business Insurance 
Estates and Life Insurance Educational Insurance 
Programs Retirement Income 
Life Insurance as an Investment Insurance for Young Men 
Income Insurance Insurance for Farmers 


CONTAINS 150 CONVINCING GRAPHIC AND 
PICTORIAL SALES TALKS 


Price, per copy $2.50 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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FIRE RE-INSURANCE 





Treaty and Facultative 





Re-Insurance Corporation 


of America 


| 60 John Street, New York, N. Y. 





TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1930 
$2,289,358.52 





DIVISION OFFICES 
Western Department 
172 W. Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago, Illinois 


Pacific Coast Department 
114 Sansome Street 
San Francisco, California 


Southeast Department 
Hart Building 
Atlanta, Georgia 
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Profitable Producers 
Feted in Bay State 





Employers’ Group Contest 
Winners Celebrate in 
Swampscott 





Annual Outing Held 





Edward C. Stone Presides Over 
Four Day Meeting; 1400 Em- 
ployees Join Festivities 


Adding their share to the celebra- 
tion of the Massachusetts Tercentary 
festivities now in progress in the Bay 
State, and to the occasion of the Golden 
Jubilee of the Employers’ Liability As- 
surance Corporation, Ltd., 85 “Profit- 
able Producers” of the Employers’ 
Group, winners in a sales contest con- 
ducted between October and April, in- 
clusive, spent the greater part of this 
week as guests of their company in the 
New Ocean House in Swampscott, 
Mass. Coming from Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, and some of the Southern 
States, they arrived on the New York 
boat in Swampscott on Monday morn- 
ing, and will break ranks late today for 
their homeward journey. Yesterday, 
on the occasion of the annual Em- 
ployers’ Group outing, their numbers 
were swelled to more than 1400 when 
the employees and friends of the Em- 
ployers’ Liability, the American Em- 


ployers’, and the Employers’ Fire 
gathered for a one day fiesta in 
Swampscott. 


For the entertainment of the visiting 
agents a widely varied program was 
provided and included automobile trips 
to various historical points of interest, 
a theater party, ball games, golf, and 
other features. John J. Murray, super- 
intendent of the Production Depart- 
ment, was in charge of the arrange- 
ments, and was assisted by Thomas J. 
Quinlan, P. C. Lewis, J. Chester Mullen 
and Frank D. Tibbetts. 

There were several short business 
sessions at which Edward C. Stone, 
United States Manager of the Em- 
ployers Liability, and president of the 
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PRESIDENT HOOVER URGES 
SAFETY CAMPAIGNS 


Characterizing the great loss 
of human life through street and 
highway accidents as a matter of 
grave national concern, President 
Hoover, in addressing the meeting 
of the National Conference on 
Street and Highway Safety, said 
in Washington last week that the 
appalling death toll was “a hu- 
manitarian and economic problem 
which touches every man, woman 
and child in the land.” 

In analyzing the situation, the 
President said that the enormous 
volume of accidents was undoubt- 
edly due to the traffic conditions, 
and that the tremendous increase 
in traffic outran all efforts to re- 
duce the hazards. He said, in 
urging all States to join in a pro- 
gram of safety: “It is encourag- 
ing to know that in some States 
and localities where remedies 
have been actively applied, the ac- 
cident increase has been curbed 
and traffic congestion has been re- 
lieved. The way has thus been 
pioneered. But universal im- 
provement can come only gradu- 
ally and through continuous and 
combined effort in many different 
fields and on a nationwide scale. 

“The federal government can 
properly assist in securing the 
spread of information and ideas 
and coordination of activities, but 
it still remains the fact, neverthe- 
less, that the State and local au- 
thorities, with the cooperation of 
the public, must be responsible for 
the practical application of reme- 
dial measures.” 











affiliated companies, presided. The 
group was addressed by various heads 
of departments. 

Particular interest was shown in the 
producer’s sales contest on account of 
the fact that many of those attending 
the June convention are also trying to 
win one of the trips to London, the 
prizes for the winners in the Golden 
Jubilee contests which runs for the first 
six months of 1930. 


The “Profitable Producers” came 
from the territories under the super- 
vision of H. Jordan Dooley, of Phila- 
delphia; William N. Simons, of New 
Orleans; Lawrence P. McRae, of At- 
lanta, and Lawford & McKee, Ince., 
general agents for Maryland, District 


(Concluded on page 41) 


Health and Accident 
Men in Wawasee 


Commissioner C. C. Wysong, 
President Thompson Wel- 
come 100 Delegates 





Col. Story Speaks 





Variety, Humor, Sports, Feature 
29th Annual Meeting in 
Indiana 





By RaLteu REED WOLFE 


WAWASEE, IND., June 3.—“‘Our Re- 
sponsibilities” can be called the general 
theme around which the program of the 
twenty-ninth annual meeting of the 
Health and Accident Underwriters Con- 
ference is built. The three-day session 
began this morning and the weather 
was so perfect and the surroundings so 
beautiful that it was difficult to realize 
there could be such a thing as respon- 
sibilities in the very best possible world. 

The delegates, near a hundred in all, 
gathered at ten o’clock on the large en- 
closed porch of the new Wawasee Hotel 
to be welcomed to Indiana by Clarence 
C. Wysong, commissioner of insurance 
of the State, who represented the gov- 
ernor, and to hear the annual address 
of President T. Leigh Thompson, re- 
ports of various committees and an ad- 
dress on “The Responsibilities of the 
Insuring Public to the Accident and 
Health Company and Agent” by Colonel 
Sidney Story of Chicago, president of 
the American Merchant Marine Asso- 
ciation. 

In introducing Commissioner Wy- 
song, President Thompson said that 
when Lake Wawasee was mentioned as 
a place to hold the annual meeting 
some time ago several of those present 
wanted to know “where the hell was 
Wawasee Lake.” He admitted that he 
himself had no idea there was so beau- 
tiful a spot in the entire State of In- 
diana. 

Commissioner Wysong_ extended 
greetings from the Governor and re- 

(Concluded on page 36) 
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Permanent 
Satisfaction 


The Agency Contract of The 
Columbus Mutual provides perma- 
The 
Agent knows his patrons are getting 
Protection at Low Net Cost and that 




















nent, all ‘round satisfaction. 














he is getting Maximum Commis- 








sions, with Vested Renewals and Un- 





restricted Territory. This company 





operates on the Direct Agency plan. 








Policyholders and Agents profit as a 





result. 














| Columbus Mutual Life 
Columbus, Ohio 






































- Insurance in Force 


$373,829,672.00 





Admitted Assets 
$66,078,899.84. 





Payments to Policyholders in 1929 


$9,043,679.30 





Total Payments to Policyholders 
Since Organization 


$97,731,337.00 


—The— 


Life Insurance Company of Virginia 
Richmond, Virginia 
Incorporated 1871 


JOHN G. WALKER 
Chairman of the Board 


BRADFORD H. WALKER 
President 
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Whole Life 
Endowment 
Premiums Payable 
Annually Semi-Annually Quarterly Monthly 
INDUSTRIAL 
POLICIES 
Whole Life 














Limited Payment | 


Endowment 








Issued on All Lives to Sixty-five 























Premiums Payable on a Weekly Basis i 










Contracts in Both Departments 
Contain all Modern Features 







Over $115,000,000 Insurance in Force 


The Colonial Life Insurance Co. 


Home Office Jersey City, N. J. 













POLICIES 
Limited Payment 
| i 














GLOBE LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF ILLINOIS 


431 S. Dearborn St. Chicago 


POSE BARRY DIETZ WM. J. ALEXANDER 


President Secretary 


Successor to 


GLOBE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


Incorporated 1895 


T. F. BARRY, FOUNDER 
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Casualty Men Endorse 
Hoover Safety Work 


President Will Have Full 
Cooperation of Entire 
Field, Says Beha 








Bureau Plans Drive 





“Save-A-Life” Campaigns Attract 
Favorable Attention at Wash- 
ington Conference 


“Casualty insurance companies, with 
representatives in all the States and 
Canada, will cooperate one hundred 
per cent with President Hoover in his 
campaign to lessen the appalling loss 
of human life in street and highway 
accidents.” This was the declaration 
last Wednesday of James A. Beha, 
general manager and counsel of the 
National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters, One Park Ave- 
nue, New York City. Mr. Beha, who 
formerly was Superintendent of Insur- 
ance of the State of New York, had just 
returned from Washington, where he 
attended the third National Conference 
for Street and Highway Safety. 

“We in the insurance business,” said 
Mr. Beha, “come in close and intimate 
contact with this problem of street and 
highway accidents. This bureau, rep- 
resenting the principal stock casualty 
companies, long ago joined in a nation- 
wide safety campaign to cut down the 
death toll due to highway accidents. 
President Hoover is right when he says 
‘There has been much effort to better 
traffic conditions, but the accident rate, 
nevertheless, continues to rise because 
the increasing volume of traffic outruns 
our efforts.’ 

“The head of our automobile depart- 
ment reported to me today that last 
year the companies in this bureau paid 
out $112,158,850 in losses due to auto- 
mobile mishaps. These huge _ losses 
were paid by fifty-one casualty insur- 
ance companies. We have a compre- 
hensive plan of safety campaigning in 
the automobile field and in industry 
generally. A. W. Whitney, associate 
general manager of the National Bu- 
reau, who is the head of this work, 
is still in Washington at the confer- 
ence called by President Hoover. J. J. 
Hall of this bureau and his assistants 
are at present organizing throughout 
the country ‘Save-A-Life’ campaigns. 
This work attracted favorable atten- 
tion at the Washington conference. 

Mr. Beha is a member of the govern- 
ing board of the National Conference 
on Street and Highway Safety. Mr. 
Whitney is an executive committeeman. 
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Maryland Casualty Com- 
pany Host to Elmira 
Agents 





Perry Company Men on Prize 
Trip Entertained in 
Baltimore 


BALTIMORE, June 2.—The third an- 
nual pilgrimage of agents of the G. W. 
Perry Company, Elmira, N. Y., was 
made to the Maryland Casualty home 
office last week. 

These agents were winners in a con- 
test conducted by the Perry organiza- 
tion and were brought to Baltimore by 
the Elmira general agency as a reward 
for their success. 

While in Baltimore they were enter- 
tained by the Maryland Casualty Com- 
pany. The entertainment included a 
banquet at the Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
a luncheon at the Baltimore Country 
Club and sightseeing trips around Bal- 
timore. A trip was made to Annapolis, 
where the United States Naval Acad- 
emy buildings and grounds were visited, 
the State House and other points of 
interest. Luncheon was served at Car- 
vel Hall. 

The following agents made the trip: 
Byron Both, Olean; Milton Franz, 
Corning; John Herrington, Gorham; 
Aden Hill, Whitney Point; John Keller, 
Sheffield, Pa.; Bruce Clark, Eldred, 
Pa.; W. A. Ham, Galeton, Pa.; Bartlett 
Holcomb, Bingham; John Ibbottson, 
Cortland; C. V. Eberl, Boliver; P. E. 
Decker, Athens, Pa.; Addison Wood, 
Prattsburgh, Pa.; Charles W. Perry, 
Elmira, and Mont Heneghan, Olean. 


Liquidation of Fifth Avenue 
Mutual Indemnity Com- 
pany Progresses 


Albert Conway, Superintendent of 
Insurance, has declared a second divi- 
dend of 10 per cent, payable at once, on 
all allowed debts of the Fifth Avenue 
Mutual Indemnity Company, formerly 
of 1775 Broadway, New York City, and 
which was placed in the hands of the 
Insurance Department for liquidation 
on April 19, 1926, after the company 
had been in business for less than a 
year. A first dividend of 30 per cent 
was paid about a year ago. The com- 
pany was organized on March 13, 1925, 
to transact the business of automobile 
liability insurance. Its business was 
confined to insuring public motor ve- 
hicles required by the Highway Law 
to be insured. 

Mr. Conway said the dividend will 
go to persons injured in automobile ac- 
cidents and the beneficiaries of persons 
killed in automobile accidents. 


35 
Darby Day Acquires 
Third Company 


Fidelity & Casualty Group 
Augmented by Automobile 
Underwriters Company 


Will Start Writing July 1 











Group Assets Mount to Over 
$4,000,000 with Addition of 


New Organization 


CHICAGO, June 2.—Acquisition of an- 
other active insurance company for the 
account of the Chicago Fidelity and 
Casualty Company, the third since this 
large, new company was organized in 
April, has been announced by Darby A. 
Day, president. The company is the 
Automobile Underwriters Insurance 
Company of Dallas, which has capital 
stock of $350,000, admitted assets of 
$1,004,571 and net surplus of $152,397. 

The company has been purchased by 
the Darby Day Investment Corporation 
and will be held by it, and the Dallas 
concern will continue under its present 
management until the Chicago Fidelity 
and Casualty completes the preparation 
of its policy forms. and is licensed to 
operate in the several States in which 
the Automobile Underwriters and the 
other companies in the Chicago Fidelity 
and Casualty fleet now operate. 

The previous acquisitions are the In- 
demnity Company of America, now the 
Continental Indemnity Company of 
America, and the Continental Auto Un- 
derwriters of Springfield, Ill. As a re- 
sult of these deals the assets of the Chi- 
cago Fidelity and Casualty group now 
stand at more than $4,000,000 and its 
liabilities approximate $1,100,000; total 
premium income of about $2,500,000 has 
been obtained. 

The company will begin writing on 
its own account about July 1, and in the 
meantime Mr. Day is recruiting his 
executive staff from among the best of 
the manpower made available by the 
acquisitions to date and to be made 
available in deals now under way. 

The Automobile Underwriters in 1929 
wrote net premiums totaling $705,040 
and held $353,402 of unearned premi- 
ums. Its experience during the year 
was a considerable improvement over 
that of 1928. It operates in five States 
and has an agency force of about 300. 

J. G. Webster is president of the Au- 
tomobile Underwriters, G. W. Baillio is 
vice-president and C. Perry is secre- 
tary-treasurer. No change is an- 
nounced in management or place of 
business, but will continue at Dallas for 
the time being undisturbed. 
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C.O. Pauley Addresses 
Wawasee Conference 








Duty of Company to Public 
and Agent Expressed in 
Studied Speech 





Advocates Trained Salesmen 





Great Northern’s Secretary Points 
Out Many Ways of Improv- 
ing A. & H. Business 


Delivering the last of the three so- 
called “Responsibility” topics today at 
the twenty-ninth annual convention of 
the Health and Accident Underwriters 
conference held this week in Wawasee, 
Ind., C. O. Pauley, secretary of the 
Great Northern Life Insurance Com- 
pany gave a studied and exhaustive 
speech on “The Responsibility of the 
Accident and Health Company to the 
Public and to the Agent.” 

Considering the public as a policy- 
holder, he said, the first and foremost 
responsibility of the company was that 
it be on a firm financial basis. “It is 
our responsibility,” he declared, “to 
make the public safe in fact, and to 
create the feeling that their protection 
is secure when purchased in any com- 
pany authorized to write accident and 
health insurance.” 

Mr. Pauley proceeded by giving vari- 
ous points wherein the company should 
strengthen its immediate contact with 
the policyholders by providing salesmen 
who were thoroughly informed on in- 
surance matters, and in whom the com- 
pany can place complete confidence. He 
construed the fact that some policies 
require statements made by the agent 
to be verified in writing by the com- 
pany as being productive of an untrust- 
worthy attitude on the part of the pub- 
lic. 

In speaking of the agitation for uni- 
form policy rates and coverages, he 
said that he did not believe the time had 
yet come for any such measure, and 
that such a step would prove deter- 
rent to the solution of the present prob- 
lems in the accident and health busi- 
ness. He stressed the need of educating 
the policyholder to eliminate small 
claims, and think more of the serious 
forms of disability. Reduction of gen- 
eral rates would be the result of such 
consideration, he thought. He advocated 
furthering the adjustment of claims by 
trained claim men as a means of main- 
taining public confidence in the willing- 
ness of companies to pay any just and 
equitable claim. 

Mr. Pauley devoted a great part of 
his talk to the responsibilities of the 
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H. & A. President 





T. Leigh Thompson 


insurance company to the _ public 
through the latter’s official representa- 
tives. He said that in legislative mat- 
ters the interests of the company are 
largely those of the public, as policy- 
holders, and it therefore becomes the 
former’s duty to represent the public 
in such affairs. 

Speaking of the prejudice of courts 
and juries against insurance companies 
in general, Mr. Pauley inferred that 
such prejudice might be mitigated by 
presenting to the courts for litigation 
only such cases as carry equity in fa- 
vor of the company, and which are well 
tried and well prepared. 

In conclusion Mr. Pauley said, “In 
general we must give our agent poli- 
cies which will sell; we must give him 
proper training and equipment, and we 
must allow him sufficient commission 
which will enable him to make a living 
and establish a competence from ordi- 
nary effort and industry.” 








Health Men in Wawasee 
(Concluded from page 33) 


marked that Indiana was a peculiar 
State which had a habit of sending its 
Governors to jail. “The Governor,” he 
said, “was very glad to send word that 
he was not in jail that morning.” He 
spoke at length regarding the im- 
portance of the claim departments of 
insurance companies and said that a 
good claim department has more to 
do with the attitude of the public to- 
wards insurance than any other single 
feature and was of more value to the 
companies than any amount of ex- 
pensive newspaper advertising. He 
added that the standing of a com- 
pany with the State Insurance Depart- 









ment was largely determined by its 
claim department. Tact and delicacy, 
he said, were most necessary in dealing 
with the insuring public. “You have 
your problems,” he told the health and 
accident men, “and the insurance de- 
partments hope to cooperate with you 
and help you in solving them.” 

In delivering his annual address, 
President Thompson’ urged __ those 
present to make themselves as comfort- 
able as possible, to smoke all their 
liked, chew gum if they wished, and 
even take a nap shruld they feel so 
inclined. He paid a high tribute to the 
founders of the conference. His address 
begins on page three of this issue of 
THE SPECTATOR. 

Colonel Story, a most distinguished 
appearing man, who has devoted the 
major part of his life to the advance- 
ment of American shipping, said that 
he once lived in Brazil where there was 
a motto: “Every monkey on his own 
branch. So he said he might deviate 
slightly from the subject assigned 
him,” the responsibilities of the insur- 
ing public to the accident and health 
company and agent.” As a matter of 
fact he hardly touched that subject but 
his address was none the less enjoyed 
because of that. He defended Chicago, 
which he considers a much maligned 
city and then from the storehouse of 
a remarkable personal experience in 
such matters discussed the present and 
past condition of American ships upon 
the high seas. From the shipping stand- 
point, he said, insurance has always 
interested him. The United States, he 
asserted, has ceased to be a pastoral 
and agricultural nation and has become 
a great industrial country and we must 
develop maritime insurance along with 
that growth and expansion. He pictured 
Chicago as becoming the world’s 
greatest seaport. 

Reports of committees were pre- 
sented, that of the treasurer, Harold R. 
Gorfon, showed a balance on hand, as 
of June 1, 1930, of $7,628. 

President Thompson appointed the 
following nominating committee: H. H. 
Shomo, American Casualty, chairman; 
Chester W. McNeil, Massachusetts Ac- 
cident; F. L. Barnes, Provident Life 
and Accident; M. W. Hobart, Ministers’ 
Casualty. The election of officers is 
scheduled for Thursday. It is expected 
that Dr. J. R. Neal, of the American 
Lincoln Life, Springfield, Ill., will be 
the next president. 

This afternoon the first round of a 
thirty-six hole golf tournament was 
played, and those who did not play 
golf enjoyed a speed boat trip on Lake 
Wawasee. For the ladies a bridge anc 
tea was held at the Tippecanoe Golf 
and Country Club. The executive com- 
mittee held a meeting this evening. 
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Insurance Companies Lose 
Heavily 





Robbery of St. Louis Bank Vaults 
Nets Half a Million to 
Bandits 


Robbery of the safe deposit vault of 
the Grand National Bank, Grand Ave- 
nue and Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo., 
early on the morning of Sunday, May 
25, attained the proportions of one of 
the greatest in the history of the Mid- 
dle West and the total lost is mounting 
higher day by day as more safety de- 
posit box holders are heard from. On 
May 29 the check-up shows that the 
band of five robbers who had trussed 
up two employees of the bank and then 
leisurely looted 161 safety deposit 
boxes, obtained $664,000 in cash, bonds 
and jewelry. Ed Mays, president of 
the Continental Life, is also president 
of the bank. 

The fact that the insurance company 
lost $95,000 in bonds was revealed May 
28 when it filed suit in Omaha, Neb., 
to protect itself from loss by obtaining 
a lien on the hotel property surety for 
the stolen bonds so as to guarantee pay- 
ment of the bonds and interest to the 
company. 

President Mays explained that the 
entire loss to the insurance company 
was the $95,000 worth of hotel bonds, 
while the bank lost about $20,000 in 
cash which had been placed by tellers 
in three safe deposit boxes. The bank 
is protected against its loss by a $150,- 
000 bond obtained from the Fidelity & 
Deposit Company. 

The latest check-up reveals the rob- 
bers obtained $579,500 in bonds, $48,400 
in jewelry and $36,000 in cash. 

The largest individual loser was the 
National Indemnity Exchange, a recip- 
rocal insurance concern with headquar- 
ters at 3820 Washington Boulevard, St. 
Louis. The robbers obtained $232,000 
in negotiable bonds from one of the 
safety deposit boxes of this company, 
but overlooked three envelopes contain- 
ing $5,000 in negotiable bonds each in 
the box. The company also lost from 
$700,000 to $800,000 in securities in 
four boxes in the bank, but only one 
was looted. 

John L. Corley, president of the ex- 
change, said that the concern had am- 
ple surplus funds to cover its loss and 
besides has a guarantee fund of more 
than $400,000 which is unimpaired. 


BALTIMORE, June 3.—The Effendee 
Club of the Fidelity and Deposit Com- 
pany held their annual dinner at the 
Belvedere Hotel, Decoration Day. The 
affair was one of the most successful 
in the history of the club. 
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NEW BRANCH HEAD 





E. W. Cushing 


The Bankers Indemnity Insurance 
Company of Newark, one of The Amer- 
ican Group, announces the opening of 
a branch office in Albany, N. Y., on 
June 15 under the supervision of E. W. 
Cushing, resident vice-president. An 
attractive office will be established on 
the thirteenth floor of the Standard 
Building, one of the finest office build- 
ings in Albany. 

Born at Saratoga Springs, N. Y., in 
1890, Mr. Cushing was educated in the 
local schools and Union College. His 
first business experience was with the 
New York Central Railroad, where he 
spent eight years in the claim and legal 
department. He then entered the in- 
surance field, spending two years in the 
claim department of the Aetna Life 
and Aetna Casualty and Surety, and 
then three years with the New York 
Indemnity as field man at large. For 
the past five years he has been branch 
manager of the Norwich Union Indem- 
nity at Albany. 

J. Allen Wiley will be associated with 
Mr. Cushing as office manager and un- 
derwriter, and W. H. Welch will be in 
charge of claims. Each has had con- 
siderable experience in his field, and is 
well and favorably known in northern 
New York. 


F. & D. Appointments 


The Curtis & O’Neal Company, of 
Orlando, Fla., have been named agents 
of the Fidelity & Deposit Company for 
that territory. The appointment was 
made by the southeastern branch, 
which at the same time named the Mor- 
ris-Cannon Company as agents in 
Gainesville, Fla. 
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Slow Driver Menace Seen as 
Sales Point 





Standard Accident Says Highway 
Loiterers Are as Dangerous 
as Speeders 


A new and impressive argument for 
insurance agents to use in selling pros- 
pects automobile coverage was sub- 
mitted by the Standard Accident In- 
surance Company of Detroit, recently. 
Rather than stressing the danger which 
attends modern motorists who make it 
a practice to drive faster than the legal 
rate of speed, Standard Accident ad- 
vises all agents to lay stress upon the 
danger brought about by motorists who 
drive at a slow pace on crowded high- 
ways. 

Standard Accident executives’ re- 
marks on the subject are: “With the 
arrival of spring weather comes the 
hazard of increased traffic, higher speed 
in rural sections and a spirit of ‘open 
’er up.’ To cope with these matters, 
States employ police to patrol the high- 
ways for reckless drivers. Obviously, 
this includes a close observation of 
those cars which are traveling in ex- 
cess of the legal rate of speed; but if 
speeders were responsible for all acci- 
dents, the annual traffic toll would be 
cut in half by the vigilance of State 
troopers. 

“The fallacy of such reasoning lies 
in that it is the slow drivers who con- 
stitute just as serious a menace to life 
and safety as the so-called ‘speeders.’ 
These motorists are the ones who select 
a prominent highway for a week-end 
jaunt of twenty miles per hour. They 
have a right to travel at this speed, 
but if it is not the common speed for 
that highway at that time, it is not 
safe. 





Able and conscientious agents 
whose aim is to build a last- 
ing business appreciate the cus- 
tomer-satisfying service of the 


MASSACHUSETTS 
BONDING and INSURANCE 











COMPANY 


T. J. FALVEY, President 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 
OVER TEN MILLION DOLLARS 


Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
and Casualty Insurance 
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ANNUAL STATEMENT 


DECEMBER 31, 1929 
Surplus to Policyholders $ 690,309.59 
Gross Assets $ 2,985,511.75 
Increase in Admitted Assets 
Insurance in Force 


ST. JOSEPH LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


A. L. McPHERSON 
President 


WALTER W. HEAD 
Vice-president 
H. E. McPHERSON 
Vice-president & Secy. 


Writing business in Missouri, Kansas, 
Nebraska, lowa and Illinois 





We have many excel- 


lent openings for prop- 
erly qualified agents. 


We operate in 26 
States, and the District 
of Columbia and Porto 
Rico. 


If interested, write 
W. T. O’Donohue 
Vice-Pres. & Agency Mgr. 


Greensboro, N. C. 
OVER 340 MILLIONS IN FORCE 

















Rewritten, Enlarged and Improved 


THE ADJUSTER’S MANUAL 


C. H. HARBAUGH, M.D. 


Expert Examiner and Adjuster 


UNIQUE AND INDISPENSABLE 


This widely known and used book now in its third edition 
has been recognized as the standard publication of its kind 
for twenty years, and is the only book giving in condensed 
and convenient form just the information required by 
adjusters of 


ACCIDENT AND HEALTH CLAIMS 


Among the new articles in this edition are those upon 


IVY POISONING HERNIA 
CARBON MONOXIDE SEMILUNAR CARTILAGES 


POISONING SLEEPING SICKNESS 
WOOD ALCOHOL PROSTATE GLAND 
POISONING HYDROCELE 
SUNBURN ORCHITIS 
GOITRE HEMORRHOIDS 
TO AGENTS-- CANCER OF THE VINCENT’S ANGINA 
STOMACH 


In addition to the new articles, all the valuable features 
of this excellent work are retained. Other new sections 
added relate to 

DIVISIONS OF THE BODY and ORGANS OF THE BODY 


New paragraphs have been added to every article under 
Diseases on 


PROGNOSIS and TOTAL DISABILITY IRRESPEC- 
TIVE OF HOUSE CONFINEMENT 


About 50 New Illustrations are Added to This Edition, 
and the Glossary of Medical Words and Terms 
contains many New Words and Definitions 


For convenience, The Adjuster’s Manual is divided into 
three sections, as follows: 


SECTION I—ACCIDENTS 
INFORMATION 
PROMINENT SIGNS AND 

SYMPTOMS 


TOTAL DISABILITY 
PARTIAL DISABILITY 


PROMINENT SIGNS AND 
SYMPTOMS 
TOTAL DISABILITY AND 
INFINEMENT 


HOUSE CO) 


TOTAL DISABILITY BUT 
NON-HOUSE CONFINEMENT 
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SECTION II—DISEASES PROGNOSIS 
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INFORMATION EFFECTS 
SECTION Ill 
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This section takes up the different mineral and vegetable 
poisons that are taken intentionally or by mistake, giving a 
brief description of each drug, and considering the prominent 
signs and symptoms following the swallowing of different 
poisons, the length of time house confinement exists, the dura- 
tion of total disability and partial disability, with advice on 
adjustment, and effects on the insurability of the individual 
after recovery is complete. 


The Adjuster’s Manual is invaluable to those settling 
Accident and Health Claims. 


Price, In Flexible Binding, $6.00 


Liberal discount on wholesale quantities 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


243 W. 39th Street 
NEW YORK 
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be able to successfully carry out his 
plans, I am sure every company will 
greatly appreciate his efforts. I pre- 
sume that this matter will come before 
the conference and, when it does, I 
heartily recommend it to your thought- 
ful consideration. 


The insurance business is sui generis. 
It does not deal, as does the merchant, 
in lifeless commodities. It manufac- 
tures nothing whatever. It brings forth 
no raw material from the womb of 
Mother Nature. It does not operate 
railroad trains, buses, ships or air- 
planes. It does not produce any agri- 
cultural product. It is not a local, na- 
tional or international banker. It is 
not a church nor a charitable institu- 
tion. The difference between material 
and human values is the difference be- 
tween the business of personal insur- 
ance and other kinds of business. 


The cornerstone, upon which is built 
the business structure of personal in- 
surance, is the graves of those loved in 
life and the ravages of the diseased and 
injury-broken bodies of human beings 
made in the image of God. The results 
of death and disability, of which hu- 
man beings are natural but unwilling 
heirs, are widows and orphans, often 
penniless and without means of sup- 
port and education; those who are 
helpless and unable to work, and still 
others whose entire savings are spent 
for medical, nursing, hospital and drug 
bills. Out of the utter weakness and 
inability of man single-handed to safe- 
guard his loved ones from’ such 
wretched and miserable conditions was 
born the wonderful system of personal 
insurance, the purpose of which is, by 
means of monetary indemnity, to re- 
lieve human beings of the sufferings 
and privations incident to death and 
bodily disability and in a measure at 
least to increase their opportunities of 
success and the pursuit of happiness. 


Those benefactors of mankind, to 
whom we are indebted for the practical 
formula of personal insurance, received 
their inspiration from the teachings of 
the world’s greatest Philosopher in 
matters of human values and the ethi- 
cal relation of man to man. Nineteen 
centuries ago He set forth the great 
objectives of personal insurance in 
these memorable and momentous 
words: “Bear ye one another’s burdens, 
lay up your treasures where thieves 
cannot steal, feed the hungry, clothe 
the naked, visit the sick and afflicted 
with substantial help, honor old age and 
take care of and minister to the needs 
of widows and orphans.” 


With this understanding of the na- 
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Future of Personal Insurance 


(Concluded from page 3) 


ture and great objectives of our busi- 
ness, should we not highly esteem and 
have sincere and deep appreciation of 
the exalted dignity and the human 
values of our “high calling’? Does not 
a business of this kind demand the 
highest ideals of safety and solvency, 
integrity, fair-dealing and clean prac- 
tices? Can we, with the approval of 
conscience, fail to faithfully fulfill our 
contract promises? Will our self re- 
spect permit us to drive “hard bar- 
gains” with those who gave to us in 
trust their sweat-of-the-brow earnings 
for simply a “promise to pay” at some 
indeterminate time? Should we deal 
in human values on the level of a huck- 
ster peddling lifeless commodities that 
make dung hills? 

What, may I ask, is the future of 
personal insurance? The progress 
made in the last decade is a trustworthy 
basis upon which to forecast future 
progress. One year ago the amount of 
ordinary life insurance in force reached 
the high peak of $100,000,000,000 and 
is now well on the road to the goal of 
the second hundred billions. Group 
life, accident and health insurance has 
taken deep root and is now beyond 
question so universally accepted that its 
growth will in the near future cover 
all groups of employees. Compensation 
for occupational accidents has become 
a permanent policy of State govern- 
ments. Accident and health insurance 
under industrial weekly and monthly 
and commercial policies is reaching out 
and extending its beneficent protection 
to all classes from the humblest washer- 
woman to the high-salaried business 
and professional man. Quite a few 
corporations are retiring their em- 
ployees at certain ages on a livable life 
annuity. Today the biggest financial 
institution in the world is engaged sole- 
ly in the business of personal insurance. 
It is a severe strain on the human mind 
to attempt to vision what this great 
insurance company, with its tremendous 
assets and marvelous organization, 
guided by the highest ideals of human 
values and dedicated solely to the ser- 
vice of personal insurance, will be in 
size and will do for humanity within 
even the lifetime of the present gen- 
eration. 

We should not, however, assume or 
infer that all the honor and glory be- 
long to the big companies. Each and 
every member company of this confer- 
ence, however small its: assets may be, 
is an integral part of this great scheme 
of personal insurance and to the extent 
it uses its opportunities and discharges 
its responsibilities, to such extent it 
shares the credit, honor and glory of 
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the great progress already made and 
the much greater progress that the fu- 
ture promises. None of our companies 
may ever be classed as “great,” but 
“reward” is based upon faithful ser- 
vice, not volume of business. 

As I vision our future, the highway 
of progress is clearly marked, but it is 
not yet graded and _ hard-surfaced 
throughout its length. We have, to be 
sure, already cut down many heavy 
grades, straightened out many sharp 
curves, smoothed over many rough 
bumps and leveled up many deep holes, 
but State legislatures with members of 
super-insurance knowledge and wisdom 
continue to meet bi-annually, insurance 
commissioners continue to make “rul- 
ings” based upon neither law nor gos- 
pel, and courts continue to interpret our 
policy contracts as mere “scraps of pa- 
per.” It is also a fact that we have suc- 
cessfully beaten down many of the bar- 
riers that stood between insurance com- 
panies and public confidence, but the 
public does not yet quite give full “faith 
and credit” to our “promise to pay.” 


In my judgment, our business will 
not be materially handicapped in its 
progress by legislation, “rulings” and 
judicial interpretations, if our company 
members are loyal to the highest stand- 
ards, ethics and ideals of our confer- 
ence. We must maintain, at all times, 
unquestionable financial safety and sol- 
vency according to legal requirements. 
Our practices in home offices and field 
must be clean, open and above suspi- 
cion. Our dealings with policyholders 
must be honest, fair, liberal and in 
many instances even generous. We 
must scrupulously observe all regula- 
tory laws and should cordially cooper- 
ate with State insurance commissioners 
in the performance of their legal and 
authorized duties. We should liberalize 
our policy contracts as fast and as far 
as experience warrants. Administra- 
tive and operative expenses should be 
reasonable and not unfair in proportion 
to the amount returned to policyholders 
in payment of claims. By observing 
and following the course indicated by 
these highway markers we will win and 
hold public confidence to the fullest ex- 
tent, which, after all, is the surest 
remedy for all our legislative, super- 
visory and judicial troubles and wor- 
ries. In this way and no other we 
shall, in the end, reach the goal of the 
full fruition of personal insurance. 

We cannot fully measure up to our 
“high calling” of dealing in human 
values unless we give unstintedly hu- 
man service. We may, like the Phari- 
sees, observe the strict letter of the law 
and the policy contract and yet, as the 
great Philosopher and Teacher said to 
them, leave undone a greater thing— 
unselfish personal service. 


Casualty, Surety, Etc. 

















STATE MUTUAL LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 





A NEW AND COMPLETE 


STATE MUTUAL MANUAL 


IS HELPING AGENCY OFFICES TO RENDER 
PROMPT, ACCURATE SERVICE TO AGENTS AND 
POLICYHOLDERS. 
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The Home Life Insurance Company of America 








Incorporated 1899 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


This Cempany issues all modern ferms of policy centracts from BIRTH 
te 60 years next birthday. 
INDUSTRIAL POLICIES are in FULL IMMEDIATE BENEFIT from 
date of issue and ere up-te-date in every respect. 
ORDINARY POLICIES contain valuable SPECIAL DISABILITY and 
TSTAL AND PERMANENT DISABILITY CLAUSES and DOUBLE 
INDEMNITY FEATURES, and are guaranteed by State Emdorsement. 

A Home Life policy brings peace of 

mind to the man who loves his family. 


Basil S. Walsh, President P. J. Cunningham, Vice-President 
Joseph L. Durkin, Secretary John J. Gallagher, Treasurer 
Dr. E. Bryan Kyle, Medical Director 
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EXPANSION 
This is the keyword 
in the program of development 
of ATLANTIC LIFE of Richmond, Va. 


Prospective General Agents, men who wish to throw 
in their lot with a strong growing company, will find 
that 

“Honestly, If's the Best Policy.” 


ATLANTIC 














Maryland ! ! 


General Agency positions open at 


CUMBERLAND ROCKVILLE 
FREDERICK WESTMINSTER 
HAGERSTOWN 


Excellent Territory—Special Direct Contract 
Whole-hearted Home Office Cooperation. 


George Washington Life Insurance Co. 


Charleston, West Virginia 























ROYAL 
UNION 
LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Des Moines, Iowa 


$31,000,000.00 


Insurance in Force, Over.. $146,507,221.00 











Our Life, Accident and Health 
Complete Coverage Combination 


Provides: 
Old Age Endowment 
DOUBLE for Accidental Death 
TRIPLE for Fatal Automobile Acci- 
dent 

Disability Benefits, Dividends 

Liberal Contracts for Agents 

If interested, write 

NORTHERN LIFE INSURANCE CO. ii 


D. B. MORGAN, President 
HOME OFFICE, NORTHERN LIFE TOWER(€ ~ 
SEATTLE ‘ 





THE WOMAN’S BENEFIT ASSOCIATION 


Largest Fraternal Benefit Society Somapent Exclusively of 
Women in the VW: 
Organized October 1, 1892 


WOMEN DEPUTIES WANTED 


Good Territory Everywhere in United States 
and Canada for Qualified Field Applicants. 


Total Funds over 
Benefits Paid since Organization over 
For further information 


THE INTERNATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 


W. B. A. Building Port Huron, 
Bina West Miller Frances D. Partridge 
Supreme President Supreme Secretary 


FIRE REINSURANCE TREATIES 


Eagle Fire Insurance Company 


New Jersey 
Baltica Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Denmark 
Franklin W. Fort Thomas B. Donaldson | 
18 Washington Place, Newark, N. J. 
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Globe Appoints Richardson 
to Vice-Presidency 





Experienced Executive Goes to 
Philadelphia Branch from 
Boston 


The Globe Indemnity Company an- 
nounces the appointment of John M. 
Richardson as_ Resident Vice-Presi- 
dent in charge of the Company’s 
Branch Office at Philadelphia, effective 
June 1, succeeding W. W. Berry, re- 
signed. 

Mr. Richardson, as Resident Vice- 
President, has for the past three years 
had charge of the Globe’s Branch Office 
at Boston, its New England Service 
Office and its Agency work in Maine, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire and 
Vermont. Prior to serving the Globe 
in that capacity he had been attached 
for some time to the Globe’s Home 
Office in Newark with the title of 
Executive Representative with general 
duties in connection with the conduct 
of the Agency Department. 

Before becoming associated with the 
Globe Indemnity, Mr. Richardson, a 
native of Maryland, was for a number 
of years connected with the Maryland 
Casualty Company, having been in 
charge of their Denver branch office 
and later in charge of the Maryland’s 
New York branch office. 

Mr. Richardson’s seasoned experi- 
ence and wide acquaintance in the in- 
surance world admirably qualify him 
for the responsibilities of his new and 
well-deserved Philadelphia appoint- 
ment. 


Profitable Producers Feted 


(Concluded from page 33) 


of Columbia, North Carolina, Virginia 
and West Virginia. They included: 

From Pennsylvania: Thornley B. 
Wood, Roy R. Allsopp, Walter Semisch, 
C. Collison, T. G. Donnell, Wallace Dea- 
con, J. F. Mitchell, Streeper Karr, A. B. 
Guest, W. C. Gegler, Sidney T. Johnson 
and E. M. Simpson of Philadelphia; 
R. Forsyth, J. D. Guernsey and D. 
Harold Dennis of Pittsburgh; Thomas 
B. Stockham of Morrisville; G.. 'G. 
Gruver of York; R. E. Wallace of 
Harrisburg; C. ’E. Lenhart of Mc- 
Keesport; and J. S. Carroll of Wilkes- 
Barre. 

From Maryland: H. F. Klinefelter, 
F. I. Wheeler, E. N. Witler, E. C. 
Knight, Frederick R. Small and John 
H. Filler of Baltimore. 

ee Virginia: J. M. Zeiler and 

C. Anderson of Richmond; Julian 
babe of Roanoke; and MF. 
Bohannon and S. C. McCue of Norfolk; 
Harry L. Dechert of Harrisonburg; and 
P. R. Stone of Martinsville. 

From Delaware: F. H. Simonton of 
Wilmington. 

From New Jersey: H. S. St. John, 
William F. Effinger, Isaac Cohn, 
Sterling McDevitt, Henry Durna and 
H. P. Peterson of Newark; J. M. 
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Rutala of Bridgeton; H. S. Marmor- 
stein of Jersey City; Harry Heins of 
Cranford; Morris Lobel of Perth Am- 
-boy; C. V. DuBois of Freehold and 
H. S. Calvert of Asbury Park. 


From North Carolina: R. L. Price 
of Charlotte; A. M. Moseley of Green- 
ville; Frank H. Reade of Durham; Fin- 
ley W. Long and J. K. Spencer of Win- 
ston-Salem; R. S. Baylor and H. 
Meissel and Gordon H. Schenck of 
Greensboro. 

From South Carolina: L. A. Grier, 
B. C. Lankford of Spartanburg, and 
R. F. Brownlee of Anderson. 

From Mississippi: Eugene Peresich 


of Biloxi; Clifton Livingston of Yazoo 
City; Harold D. Lucey of Meridian; 


Canada? 


of our plan. 


OF NEW YORK 


Attention of General 
Insurance Brokers 


Do you realize the wonderful selling possibil- 
ities of Credit Insurance? Do you know that 
thousands of well-known Manufacturers and 
Jobbers in every line—in every part of the 
country—carry policies of 


American Credit Insurance? 


Do you know that this broad protective service 
is endorsed by bankers? That it is extensive- 
ly advertised? That it offers an exceptionally 
efficient Collection Service, through an organ- 
ization of trained specialists operating in 12 
strategical cities of the United States and 


Perhaps you know these things, but have 
said that Credit Insurance is too technical, too 
involved for you to handle. 
requires a specially trained agent to sell our 
policies; but we have originated a plan by 
which a General Insurance Broker can func- 
tion in co-operation with our regular agents— 
and make money doing it. 


Why not investigate the possibilities? Find 
out how many of your present clients are not 
protected by Credit Insurance, then write or 
phone any of our offices for full particulars 


c lhe AMERICAN 


CrREDIT~ INDEMNITY Co. 


J. F.M* FADDEN, eresipant 


Offices in All Leading Cities 


New York, St. Louis, Chicago, Cleveland, Boston, 
San Francisco, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Detroit, 
Atlanta, Milwaukee, etc. 


In Canada—Toronto, Montreal, etc, 
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Joe Mitchell of Clarksdale. 

From Louisiana: William N. Simons, 
R. Douglas Branch and James E. Has- 
singer of New Orleans; Thomas M. 
Hart of Shreveport; E. J. Seymour and 
Ned Leigh of Monroe; G. J. Vincent of 
Kaplan. 

From Georgia: Lawrence P. McRae, 
J. C. Bowie, William P. Colquitt, H. W. 
Powell, Hubert L. Blackwell and Floyd 
Robertson of Atlanta; W. G. Morton of 
Columbus; J. R. Spinks of Lagrange; 
Edward J. Davis of Albany. 

From Alabama: F. L. Giblin of Mo- 
bile; Raymond M. Jones and D. H. 
Waldrop of Birmingham. 

From Florida: Marion Bowles, Jack- 
sonville. 




































It is true that it 

















Casualty, Surety, Etc. 
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Prominent Agents and 
Brokers 


Actuarial 








LEON IRWIN & CO., Inc., New Orleans, La. 
Representing 

Fidelity Phenix United States National Fire of 

@ New Fire of New Hartford 

York Terk New Amsterdam 

Autemebile of National Liberty Casualty Co. 

Hartford of New York 

Standard ef New State of — Indemnity Com- 
Stuyvesant pany of Amer- 


tienal Unien New York ica 
NPittebarsh reat. LINES SOLICITED 











Established 1865 by David Parks Fackler 
EDWARD B. FACKLER WILLIAM BREIBY 


FACKLER and BREIBY 
Consulting Actuaries 


Audits Calculations Consultants 
Examinations Valuations 
25 CHURCH STREET NEW YORK 


| MILES M. DAWSON & SON 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 


Bar Building, 36 W. 44th St. 
NEW YORK 


WOODWARD, FONDILLER and 
RYAN 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
win 5 Ai lean 


i Harwood E. 
Richard Fendiiion 75 Fulton St. 
New York 


Jonathan G. Sharp 


DONALD F. CAMPBELL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


160 Ne. LA SALLE ST. Telephone State 7298 
CHICAGO 


JAMES H. WASHBURN, F. A. I. A. 
Censulting 


Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 


INDIANAPOLIS 
Kansas City 


GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 


Specializing in Employee's 
Bonefi efit a Pension Funds 


25 SPRUCE ST. NEW YORK 


JNO. A. COPELAND 
Consulting Actuary 


Suite 1027, Candler Bldg. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


ERSTON L. MARSHALL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


919 Hubbell Building 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


T. J. MCCOMB 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Colcord Bldg. Oklahoma City, Okla. 


FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 


Consulting Actuary 
Associates 
ued E. Swartz, C. P. A. 
. L. Clayton 
Ee P. Higgins 


THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA 


L. A. GLOVER & CO. 


Consulting Actuaries, Life Insurance 
Accountants, Statisticians 


128 North Wells Street, Chicago 


SIDNEY H. PIPE, 
Felies 


Consulting Actuaries 
1711-1712 Metrepelitan Bidg., Terente, Ont. 


ALEXANDER C. GOOD 
Consulting Actuary 
807 Paul Brown Bldg. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
and 800 Securities Bidg., Kansas City, Me. 


Greatest Se 
Plan Known 


All About it for the Asking 
Write 


The Spectator Company 
243 West 39th Street 
New York 


NEW EDITION 


THE COST 
OF DYING 


By WILLIAM T. NASH 


Including the Federal Estate Tax 
Law of 1926 

This well-known leaflet has been the 

means of closing many “hopeless” 

cases for large amounts. Agents at- 

test its usefulness. It helps sell big 

policies. 


THE COST OF DYING 


proves the need for life insurance to 
protect the estates of those of mod- 
erate means, as well as men of 
wealth. 


A difficult prospect, after reading 


THE COST OF DYING 


said: ‘‘No agent on earth could sell me life 
insurance, but I am going to buy a policy 
Hog on same’’; and he signed up for 


USE IT AND PROSPER! 


Sample Copy 
100 
500 
1,000 
5,000 
10,000 
Orders for single copies must be 
prepaid. 


Please remit by money order or bank draft 
on New York, to avoid ewchange charges. 


The Spectator Company 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 





PUBLICATIONS 
OF 


C. & E. LAYTON 





The undersigned are sole agents 
in the United States for the old 
established publishing house of 
Charles & Edwin Layton of Lon- 
don, England, whose long list of 
publications on fire, life, marine 
and other branches of insurance 
embrace the most valuable and 
standard treatises on these subjects. 


Send Ten Cent Stamp for 
Catalogue 


THE SPECTATOR CO. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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LIFE INSURANCE BUSINESS IN 1929 






FINANCIAL STANDING AND BUSINESS’ IN 1929 or LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The following tabulation shows the aggregates of life insurance business transacted in the United States for 1929, and the financial 
condition of the companies as of January 1, 1930. The figures are compiled from the sworn reports of regular life insurance companies, 
made to the various insurance departments and are issued in advance of any State Department report. 














New 
Business 
; Surplus Total Paid for Whole Gain in 
Total (Assigned or Premiums Total Payments to Total in Year Amount Amount in 
NAME AND Admitted Unassigned) Received Income Policyholders Disbursements (Including in Force at Force in 
LOCATION OF COMPANY Assets End of Year in Year in Year in Year in Year Revivals) End of Year Year 
3 $ $ 3 $ $ $ 3 $ 

Abraham Lincoln Life, Springfield, Ill. . 3,261, 950 375, 362 752,672 948,661 296, 233 666, 699 7,127,631 26,516, 952 2,842,868 
Acasia Mutual, Washington, B.C.; 33, 628, 853 1,710,586 8,935, 600 11,009,598 3,173,114 5,906,739 69, 648, 664 337,999,411 73,073,427 
Aeme Life, Austin, Tex................ 127,511 100, 000 52,722 55,335 402 55,928 2,053, 700 5S , 11,959,700 
Aetna Life, Hartford, a eee 410,527,740 60, 236, 405 77,715,324 99, 109, 048 52,276,400 73,250,924 1,105,807,742 3,789,949,199 212,632, 656 
Afro American Life, Jacksonville, Fla..... 1,795 247,901 777, 149 804, 258 347,422 738,384 9,378,485 , 808 , 489 —1,332,098 
Agricultural Life, Bay City, Mich........ 3, 128,882 409 , 389 494,623 732, 054 208, 060 345,243 1,283,500 15,429,194 378,105 
All States, Montgomery, Ala............ 782,511 706,376 76,703 308, 674 29,750 136, 129 13,235, 198 13, 195,948 213,195,948 
Alamo Life, San Antonio, _ See 484, 160 122,781 276, 845 414,125 58,622 274,273 4,823,662 11,549,252 1,451,791 
American Bankers, Chicago, Ill RS 5,310,680 388, 081 1, 128, 738 1,366,955 370, 966 944,667 23,450,480 37,426,866 1,020,006 
American Central, Indianapolis, Ind... ... 16,782, 413 1,028,775 3,589,414 4,809, 282 2,318,920 3,719, 213 47,308,926 232,361,081 4,303, 679 
Amer. Farmers Mut., Des Moines, Iowa.. 31,323 1,211 47,844 48,695 3,136 33, 148 828,500 1,812,500 730,500 
American Home Life, Topeka, Kan...... 1,636,447 125, 504 311,597 392,497 122,761 267,599 2,358, 000 10, 148, 448 1,136, 702 
American Life, Denver, Colo............ 2,835,756 245, 287 651, 868 850,305 290, 878 622,810 6,939,310 20,420,525 2,905, 8 
American Life, Detroit, Mich............ 15, 488, 133 969, 427 2, 649, 232 3,554, 800 1,308,836 2,427,385 15, — 646 98,270, 481 6, 648,712 
American Medical Life, Spokane, Wash. . 152,540 151, 397 2,829 52,829 Vil 2,213 0, 000 90, 000 390, 000 
American National, St. Louis, Mo........ 2,877,551 380, 689 490,332 727, 367 212, 656 503, 949 3, 508" 830 17,768,752 646, 188 
American National, Galveston, Texas... . 38,014,715 4,811,816 13,919,332 16, 065,732 5, 205, 294 11,191,338 275,808,052 604; 973,097 58,327,309 
American Old Line, Chicago, Ill......... 936, 455 896, 584 ,217 189, 829 2,400 679,970 3,741, 840 3,675,340 43,675,340 
American Provident, Houston, Texas. . 339, 199 234,816 115, 643 165, 661 5,951 112, 100 3,985, 230 6,019,922 2) 455, 680 
American Reserve, Omaha, Nebraska... . 463, 668 155, 888 400, 106 413,810 23,414 258,497 6, 114,000 13, 131,500 5,012,000 
American Savings Ins., Indianapolis, Ind.. 207,362 170, 162 53,981 148, 103 8,844 142, 962 7, 665, 193 5, 262, 137 4,243,271 
American Savings Life, Kansas City, Mo. 1,047, 142 659, 240 341,511 536, 746 59,093 368,075 55, 712,935 14, 019, 605 3,322,434 
American Security, Birmingham, Ala.. 177,720 131,789 78,073 119,903 22,096 106, 734 3,337,221 6,424,310 2,626,372 
American Standard, Birmingham, Ala.. 678,961 574, 503 212,584 382,115 142,980 422,968 5,333,075 6,152,275 *%—3,744,001 
American States Life, Lincoln, Nebraska . 32,101 26, 024 13, 255 48,554 Nil 15,585 69, 902 239, 552 7239, 552 
Amicable Life, Waco, CO ne 8, 181, 392 1,649, 065 1,404, 985 1,974,717 655,519 1,523,176 11,423,970 53,091,872 3,908, 403 
Associated Life, Los Angeles, Calif....... 439,773 293, 869 102, 067 186, 235 13,176 120,842 5,214, 052 5,468,903 1,352,838 
Atlanta Life, Atlanta, Ga............... 1,523,293 313,842 1,767,591 1,853, 742 750, 026 1,831,115 23; 366,926 25,835, 152 1,738,420 
Atlantic Life, Richmond, Va............. 22, 188, 507 2,211,274 4,694, 169 6, 129,850 3,194,274 4,846,615 31, 039,171 168, 134,557 10,713,039 
Atlan Lite, Tralen, CRIA... occ cc ec cee 2,698,961 450, 631 549, 718 995, 266 245,274 712, 608 511,288,322 27,986, 269 5,538,793 
Baltimore Life, Baltimore, Maryland... .. 13,595,237 2,039, 497 3, 042,017 3,766, 547 1,415, 224 2,738, 282 27, 261, 257 87,023, 600 3,041,491 
Bankers Credit, Birmingham, Ala........ 548,771 507,851 104,599 428, 048 7,073 125,391 5,115, 058 6, 761,934 4,592,898 
Bankers Health & Life, Macon, Ga....... 800, 619 317,359 1,432, 086 1,503,540 625, 768 ef, See 22,117,798 1, 143, 436 
Bankers Life Co., Des Moines, Towa..... 133,931,891 12, 610, 626 32,705,356 40,339,511 17,940, 239 25, 402,354 143,928,850 925,029,057 838, 072, 680 
Bankers Life, Lincoln, 1 paps Sa 37,032, 174 11,010, 494 4,034, 686 5, 883, 763 2,234,312 3,174,789 15,590, 645 139,860,900 6, 886, 240 
Bankers National, Jersey Ory, N.g...... 2,050,810 549,420 553, 028 1,679,611 89,801 584,527 550,705, 254 50,011, 152 36, 894, 743 
Bankers Reserve Life, —_ Neb.. 21,474,079 1,790, 106 3,918, 252 5, 053, 157 2,007,386 3,678,011 25, 489, 162 130, 096, 070 6,523, 761 
Bank Savings, To ka, K. ces were 4,847,251 479,214 1,112, 205 1,359, 493 377,845 878,408 12,003, 260 43,749,148 3,671,891 
Beneficial Life, Sa pry City, Utah . 8, 666,359 1,447, 044 1,657,570 2,160,496 853, 446 1,407,546 14, 622,500 56, 267,217 7,435, 669 
Berkshire, Pittsfield i 46, 392, 067 3, 103,336 6,371,703 9,056, 172 5,405,091 7,304, 657 32,719,616 219,216,722 14, 050, 812 
Boston Mutual, Boston, | See ee 10, 341,977 729, 206 2,901, 180 3,476,369 1,334, 002 2,896, 685 31,002,980 65, 104,931 6, 628,514 
Brooklyn Nat’! Life, Brooklyn, N. Y..... 834,775 360, 077 421, 143 454, 025 40, 237 311, 203 9, 245, 355 17,733,714 4,459,916 
Builders Life, Chicago, Ill.............. 144,710 127,966 36,292 45, 679 920 59, 675 2,039,569 1,839, 649 1,332,149 
Building & Loan i Wheeling, W. Va... 159, 452 154, 467 Nil 10,428 Nil 5,961 100, 149 100, 149 9100, 149 
Business Men’s Assur., Kansas cay Mo. 6, 564, 461 1,181,914 2,022,409 6,407,475 322,959 5,597,385 50,983,842 87,041,307 22,027, 263 
Business Men’s, Greensboro, N. é 700,527 181,549 860, 864 890, 246 315,979 827,014 15, 649, 796 14,703,215 0,989 
California State, Sacramento, Calif... Dities-as 17,198,672 1, 639, 306 2,989, 274 4,507,750 1,201, 805 2,681,725 19,993, 407 107,029,722 6, 336, 802 
Capitol Life, Denver, Ce 10, 522, 657 1, 095, 982 1,870, 752 2,520, 141 1, 122, 205 1,909,895 19,863, 160 78, 221,032 6,806, 
Carolina Life, Columbia, 8. C........... 1,300, 903 136, 821 992,520 1, 108, 199 367,670 927,613 10470, 000 102’ 300,362 10— 102, 302 
Cedar Rapids Life, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. . 3, 860, 665 252, 746 636, 782 873,794 319,876 593, 157 3,507,656 22,869, 303 1, 188, 294 
Central Life of Ill., Chicago, Ill.......... 9, 668, 380 1,091, 248 1,826,560 2,436, 201 849,397 1,714, 382 15, 163, 297 67, 126, 004 6,853, 404 
Central Life, Des Moines, Iowa......... 32, 645, 429 3,402,454 6, 255, 009 8,060, 102 3, 138,408 5, 096, 227 25, 137,414 190, 825, 930 9,731, 747 
Central Life, Fort Scott, Kansas. . 2,509, 239 112, 063 505, 543 629, 281 204, 141 487,741 5,251,737 20,327,002 1, 155,431 
Central States, St. Louis, Mo.. 13, 225, 618 1,234, 452 2,762,441 3,693, 140 1,039,314 2,466, 859 Sar ie 102,890, 006 6,311, 707 
Century Life, Hot Springs, Ark. oe. 732,578 141,116 11328, 333 363, 100 121,331 35, 5, 539 7,033,257 —168, 164 
Chicago National, Chicago, Ill.......... 1,986, 027 401, 483 939, 287 1,278, 020 452, 884 1,001, 151 a7 756,770 38,005,725 —35,345,284 
Citizens Life, Huntsville, Ala.. nests 716, 931 174, 434 460,904 1,073,997 291, 708 121,497, 167 5, 855, 863 8) =e eee 
Citizens Nat'l, East St. a. it 175,305 161,318 12,914 44,231 3,743 29,093 139; 836 519,978 —1,342,007 
Colonial Life, ‘Jersey (oR. 2 See 15, 426, 820 1,854,970 4,810, 149 5, 608, 652 1,813, 656 4,347,611 843, 149,254 114, 176,775 8,393,390 
Colonial Life, High Point, N.C.......... 810, 720 252, 238 311, 124 351, 741 79,417 251, 192 52, 290, 400 1,673, 445 
Colorado Life Co., Denver, 7 ig 1,443, 324 227,484 267,463 882, 643 68, 333 690, 024 5,537, 506 8, 737, 224 4, 226, 062 
Columbia Life, Cincinnati, Ohio......... 4,017,873 451,455 571, 843 797,919 341,035 551,022 3,175, 867 23, 432,396 977,768 
Columbian Mutual, Memphis, Tenn... .- 4,202,375 243, 372 1,197,371 1, 433,793 621,884 1,216, 348 8,775, 606 41,739,839 819,091 
Columbian National, Boston, Mass....... 40,470,850 3, 630, 462 6, 264, 128 8,555,894 3,907,598 6, 605, 158 39,782,585 232,718,021 9,306, 120 
Columbus Mutual, Columbus, Ohio...... 16, 704, 544 1,963,777 4,145,717 5, 329, 543 1,859, 501 3,073, 964 24,162,800 127,662,984 13, 942,679 
Commonw'Ith Life of Ky., Louisville, ~~ 12, 162,826 2,310,350 3,325, 857 3,998, 203 1,092,704 2,881,892 43,297,573 120,779,395 8,440,291 
Connecticut General, Hartford, Conn... 130, 737, 307 13, 267,236 28,076,041 35, 432,512 14, 553, 208 22,011,063 275,487,372 1,173,670,680 127,434,970 
Connecticut Mut. Life, Hartford, Conn.. ‘ 186, 663,705 22,399, 209 28,434, 542 39,055,512 19,211,605 25, 973,373 135, 384, 024 896,309, 074 77,560,640 
Conservative Life, South Bend, ind... 2,201,404 147,593 678, 161 801, 220,317 64, 784 8,394, 239 29,225, 112 2,330,411 
Conservative Life, Wheeling, W -Va.. 4 6,010,898 735,525 1, 269, 805 1,595, 800 566, 930 1,113,371 12, 134, 266 42,496,443 2,548, 261 
Continental Anerican, Wilmington, Del. 3 12,280, 193 2,131,042 2,362,792 3,001, 258 1,060, 061 1,849, 953 15,866, 960 92,448,696 6,712, 252 
Continental Assurance, Chicago, IIl.. . 13, 540, 465 3, 250, 000 3,448, 801 4,060,465 861, 496 2,337,093 35,595,690 129, 237,215 14,886,938 
Continental Life, Washington, D. C. 1,803,975 105, 942 131,603, 458 181,689, 264 535,796 1,428,471 29,926,881 1335,440,332 4,382,451 
Continental Life, St. Louis, Mo.... : 15,607,243 1,356,576 3,115,538 3,981,055 1,670, 081 2,789, 904 23, 804,316 105, 320, 839 8, 188, 286 
Continental National, Denver, Colo...... 142,248 113,315 162,244 234,499 4,000 193,774 4,147,500 4,044,000 144, 044, 000 
Cosmopolitan Life, Chicago, iil Sy ‘ 240, 979 175,782 92,406 98, 819 Nil 41,445 7,036,230 7,013,871 6,913,871 
Cosmopolitan Life, Topeka, Kansas. . 376,113 172,729 241,897 256, 023 35, 123 147, 625 2,614,750 7,082, 000 88, 250 
Country Life, Chicago, Ill... ‘ 245, 162 123, 185 392, 080 422,161 15,000 314, 928 19,790, 500 19,535,500 519,535,500 
Des Moines Life & Ann., Des Moines, Ia. , 5,291,822 860,693 894, 287 1,257, 401 389, 852 814, 081 6,697,565 35, 043, 873 »727,677 
Detroit Life, Detroit, Mich... 9,001,035 1,048,378 2,296, 286 3, 083, 635 1,002,468 2,053,384 17, 632, 464 77,407, 185 2,819,040 
Dixie Life and Ace., Nashville, Tenn.. 205, 154 163,531 152, 030 201,307 59,888 | eee eens Sane Satceees 
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FINANCIAL STANDING AND BUSINESS IN 1929 or LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES OF THE UNITED STATES. 








NAME AND 
LOCATION OF COMPANY 


Total 
Admitted 
Assets 


Surplus 
(Assigned or 
Unassigned) 
End of Year 


Premiums 
Received 
in Year 


Total 
Income 
in Year 


Total 
Payments to 
Policyholders 

in Year 


Total 
Disbursements 
in Year 


New 
Business 
Paid for 
in Year 
(Including 
Revivals) 


Whole Gain in 

Amount Amount in 
in Force at Force in 
End of Year Year 





Durham Life, Raleigh, N. C 

Elkhorn Life and Acc., Norfolk, Nebr.. 
Empire Life and Acc., ‘Indianapolis, Ind.. 
Equitable Life of U. 8., New York, N. Y 
Equitable Life, Washington, D. C.. 
Equitable of Iowa, Des Moines, Iowa. . 
Equity Life, Omaha, Neb. 
Eureka-Maryland, Baltimore, Md... 
Farmers Life, Denver, C 

Farmers & Bankers, Wichita, Kansas... . 


Farmers and Traders, Syracuse, N. Y.... 
Farmers Union Mut., Des Moines, Iowa.. 
Federal Life, Chicago, Illinois 

Federal Reserve, Kansas City, Kansas... 
Federal Union, ee ao sg 

Fidelity Life, Birmingham 

Fidelity Mutual, Phi 

Fidelity Union, Dallas, T 

First Nat’l of America, St. Louis, Mo.... . 
First Texas Prudential, Galveston, Tex... 


Franklin Life, Springfield, Ill 

Gem City Life, Dayton, Ohio 

George Washington, Charleston, W. Va... 
Girard Life, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Globe Life, Chicago, Ill 

Grange Life, Lansing, Mich 

Great American, “nog mo Kansas.... 
Great National, Dallas, T: 

Great Northern, Milwaukee, Wisc... 

Great Republic Life, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Great Southern, Houston, Texas......... 
Great Western, Des Moines, Iowa 
Guaranty Income, Baton Rouge, La...... 
—— Life, Davenport, Iowa 

Securities, Topeka, Kan... 
emda Life of oy New York. . 
Gulf Life, Jacksonville, F 


Harvester Life, Dallas, 


corinne Life, Des Moines, Iowa........ 
Home Friendly, Baltimore, Maryland... . 
Home Guardian Life, Lincoln, Nebr... ... 
Home Life, Little Rock, Ark 

Home Life of America, Wilmi 

Home Life of New York, New ork, N Y. 
Illinois Bankers, Monmouth, III.. 

Illinois Life, Chicago oe 

Imperial Life, Asheville, N.C 
Independent Life, Nashville, RD classe 


Indianapolis Life, Indianapolis, Ind. . 
Industrial Life and — Atlanta, Ga. 
International Trav. Assur., Dallas, Tex.. 
Inter-Southern Life, Louisville, Ken 
Interstate L.&A., Chattanooga, Tenn.. 
Jefferson Stand., Greensboro, N. C.. 


John Mitchell Mutual, Hazleton, Pa...... 
Judea Life, New York, N. Y. 
Kansas City Life, Kansas City, Mo. 


Kansas Life, Topeka, Kansas 
Kentucky State, Louisville, Ky. 
Knights Life, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
pene s Nagy La Fa ae Ind.. 
ife, 
Legal Life, Topeka, saan 
Lewis & Clarke Life, Great me poet. 
Liberty Life, Greenville, 8. C.. 
Liberty Lif e, T ka, Kansas 
Liberty Natio’ 


Life and Casualty, Chiengp, Il 

Life and Casualty, Nashville, Tenn....... 
Life Ins. Co. of Va., Richmond, Va....... 
Lincoln Liberty Life, Lincoln, Neb. 
Lincoln National, Fort Wayne, Ind... 
Lincoln Reserve Life, 1; ae Ala. 
Manhattan, New York, N. Y. 

Manhattan Mut., chain i Kans... 
Maryland Life, Baltimore, Md... 
Massachusetts Mut., Springfield, Mass. . 


Massachusetts Pro. Life, Worcester, Mass. 
Metropolitan Life, New York, N. Y. 
Michigan Life, Detroit, Mich 
Mid-Continent Life, Okla. City, Okla 
Midland Life, Kansas City, Mo.......... 
Midland Mutual, Columbus, Ohio 
Midland National, Watertown, s oR 
Midwest Life, Lincoln, Nebr.. 

Ministers Mutual, Boston, Mass. 

Minnesota Mutual, St. Paul, Minn....... 


Mississippi Valley Life, Madison, Ill... . 
Missouri Insurance Co., St. Louis, 
Missouri State Life, St. Louis, M 


$ 

2,100, 186 

2 
568 
1,179,391, 164 

7,936,791 
108, 037, 055 
,658 


5,466,213 
3,472,512 
9,148,971 


4, 209, 618 
, 656 

12, 637, 735 
8,459, 688 
3, 830, 946 
220,981 
88,956,357 
548,216 
903,619 

1, 488, 568 


28, 948, 102 


4, 986, ‘537 


29,951,525 
1,502,302 
433,210 

5, 766,899 


1,217, 453 


1,429, 262 

2, 264, 368 

144,889 

4, 088, 691 

11,105,396 
71,979, 347 
8, 209, 861 

41,128,908 
1,027,964 

1,580, 498 


10,455, 621 
1, 190,377 


48, 746, 120 
542, 140, 978 
98,976 
550, 339 
59,351, 163 


3,051, 723 
333, 133 


69, 197,942 
1,947,275 
20, 460, 297 
589,790 
5,776,774 
361, 200, 135 


2, 197,854 
3,010,560, 051 
L, 694, 522 

, 163,804 

5 035, 535 
18,233, 808 


22, 529, 713 


1,786, 847 
844,574 
143, 261,545 


1,355,927 


528,536 
69, 887 
963,855 
675, 136 
327, 690 
203,922 
8,994, 190 
316, 053 
32,095 
334,873 
1,585,827 
268,475 
447,908 
1,542,453 
567 
1,151,912 
631 

268, 730 
503,364 
643,395 


4,043,174 


1, 007,824 
239, 247 


474,208 
154, 163 
1,938,473 
463,111 
4,821,953 
58,813,415 
376 

209, 099 

6, 044, 623 


596, 148 


964, 826 

26,768, 127 

697, 925 
261,530, 091 
74 


2,386, 850 
214,573 
443, 859 

9,996,291 


3 
1,670,657 
200,760 
284,270 
235, 734, 245 


2,251,115 
19, 144,950 


782, 599 


6,012, 801 
734, 621 
760,418 

1,041,405 
986,219 
716, 280 
306, 626 
129, 289 
916,742 

1,064, 201 


5,712,117 
362, 251 


13], 368,976 
519, 675 
67,030 
220, 800 


11, 321, 155 


4,977, 163 
21890, 355 
715, 558 


2,680,315 
213, 682, 509 


7 

113,714, 470 
196, 469 
:708 

11, 669, 637 


993,594 
25, 168 


553, 668 
312, 588 


18, 399, 150 
9,716 

2, 721,753 
232, 107 
548,877 
60, 920, 039 


687, 044 
648,101, 191 


5,351,386 


388, 928 
386, 660 
29, 850, 596 


$ 
1,776,116 


331, ‘560 
302, 166, 726 
2,686,909 
25, 842,012 
201, 032 


1,357,730 
9,202,020 


65 
203, 400 
1,57 


19,882,777 
1,434,314 
686,911 
344, 285 
271, 739 


351,524 
1,614, 074 
141,266 
1,418, 294 
3,758,675 
15,740, 820 
7, 993, 008 
6,961, 723 
947,538 
854, 824 


3,313, 048 


143, 115,515 
107, 187 
362, 287 

14,726, 301 

1, 166, 543 
82, 663 


585,318 


391, 147 
5,176, 132 
16,320,710 
942,241 
22,994, 824 
655, 544 


86, 678,373 


768, 347 
799, 736,354 
14, 078 


6,953, 910 


533, 618 
439, 983 
38, 461, 696 


6, 368 
152,470,797 
762, 92 
10,353,977 
29,81 
531,753 


466,010 
536, 320 


6,000 

10, 274, 385 
10,525 
158,670 
220,175 


3, 127,549 


510, 067 
2,533,523 
42,531 


4,903, 705 
230, 855 
Nil 


363,518 
472,177 


248, 696 
31, 161 


39, 695, 713 
115,685 
325, 663, 757 
18,361 


407,850 


280, 117 
660 
2,714, 700 
366, 021 


137,608 
18, 700, 687 


202, 397,290 
1,834, 84 
15,458, 781 


3 
1, 101, 495 


502, 678 
232, 485 

2, 664, 346 
1, 940, 983 
882, 138 
90,417 

13, 794, 049 
353, 868 
452, 130 
720,997 


5,414, 028 
719,25 
836, 972 


1, 015, 936 


5, 042, 222 
245, 150 
109,746 

1,074, 739 
170, 111 

12, 962,444 

1, 287, 250 

6 


96,980 
233,515 


191,935 


902, 481 
148, 923 
915, 931 
798,799 
1,473, er 


295; 320 
690,171 
524, 930 
509, 324 


184, 496 
3,317,780 
11,848, 726 
473,325 
15,555, 022 
322 
3,324, 963 
138, 456 
742, 158 
54,587, 673 


287, 439 
496, 486, 497 


90, 846 
4,345,417 
515, 059 


428,646 
27,770, 944 


$ 
29,461, 803 
453,715 
15,846,811 
16839, 818, 948 
22,581,397 
90, 821,386 
2,081,231 
23,468, 011 
, 640,007 
11,714,380 


8 
17, 948, 719 
9,158,898 
21,398, 954 


40, 178, 354 
12, 582, 833 


33, 873, 511 
12, 063, 279 
3, 198, 800 
4, 682, 866 


1,095, 542 
12,383, 868 
283, 5 


13, 214, 922 


20,568,781 
61,374,587 
743, 5 


42,465, 758 
37,406, 180 
68, 502, 364 
750, 926, 211 
2,086,176 
6,465, 940 
106, 190, 464 


17,915, 074 


34, 272, 609 


4,517,507 
127,540,977 
108, 123,694 

073 
1270, 240, 345 


2, 
308, 716,559 


8,416,409 
3,374, 600, 626 
, 780 

il, 701,633 
9,836,373 
17,067,107 
5,173,985 
3,311,953 
285,171 

545, 425,305 


392,075 
9,345, 958 
363, 952, 902 


$ 
30,854, 196 
5,235,810 
10, 195,204 
175, 403,900, 621 368,413,687 
61,730, 954 6,405, 156 
617,959, 091 42, 681, 220 
6,754, 872 
63, 749,592 
15,781,054 
50, 739, 106 


33,341, 284 
11,695, 807 
150, 005, 086 14, 354,712 
70,201,101 — 1,885, 605 
36, 123,240 4,832, 455 
2,174,587 1,907, 087 
410, 639, 252 18,789,331 
20, 105, 409 17, 070, 609 
17, 249,870 1,954, 048 
32,518, 138 6,527,136 


223,390, 736 11, 161,561 
29,390, 615 
26, 553,358 
40, 287,814 
31,961,275 
27,201,306 
8,884, 143 
6, 130, 590 
36,525,929 

37, 103, 198 1,098, 966 


18224, 213,394 34, 153 , 833 
14,841,380 

4,944,202 70, 202 

50,221,524 4,201, 478 

1,053, 784 

48, 254, 626 

1,090,596 

20, 313,599 10, 308,799 

1960, 193,063,300 

9, 684, 366 3, 157, 866 


7,949 ,897 345, 753 


*108, 571 
178, 571, 126 00, 408 
15,037,309 510.550 
25, 292, 722 —231, 859 


93,518,825 9,985,937 
42,728, 808 17, 654, 420 
542,000 


500 
158, 459, 462 
45,289,314 


365, 736, 25 
3,307,549,253 277,483,398 
078,516 —999, 793 
13, 388, 847 2,728, 616 
432, 633, 508 41, 158,762 


32,819, 273 5,974,475 

543 231,003, 543 
42,310, 083 
28,414,207 
0, 260, 758 


83,413 
2,199, 602 


523, 3 
30,000, 479 2630, 000, 479 


14,813, 784 1, 220,689 
161, 472, 869 14,478, 453 
373,829,672 24, 715, 835 

519 2, 199, 808 
812, 459, 912 153, 712, 769 

16,918,535 2,676, 898 

95, 165, 732 7,872, 742 

6, 941, 823 920,115 

21,420,393 418,803 

1,970,208, 405 165, 951,874 


25,346, 112 4,580, 757 
17, 933, 600, 452 1,561,644, 450 
10, 340, 550 7,889, 961 
42,527,560 
42,425, 960 
107,679,844 
29,009,844 
25, 006, 144 
2,816, 833 
183,312, 161 21, 289, 842 


10,799,449 —2,030,815 
092,659 0,883 
1, 232, 765, 265 37, 089, 328 
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Gain in 
Amount in 
Force in 
Year 


6,527, 136 


11, 161,561 
*—2, 850,545 


1,098, 966 


34, 153, 833 
3, 182, 127 
70, 202 
4,201, 478 
1,053, 784 
48, 254, 626 
1,090,596 
10, 308,799 


193 , 063,300 
3, 157, 866 


345, 753 
a ag 


32,878, 837 
108, 365,571 
1, 400, 408 
510,550 
—231, 859 


9,985,937 
17, 654, 420 
542, 

2,115,301 
4,336,972 
16,570,517 
77, 483, 398 
—999, 793 
2,728, 616 
41,158,762 


5,974, 475 
#1, 003, 543 


580, 757 
644, 450 
, 889, 961 


230,883 
089, 328 
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LIFE INSURANCE BUSINESS IN 1929—(Continued) 





FINANCIAL STANDING AND BUSINESS IN 1929 or Lire INSURANCE COMPANIES OF THE UNITED STATES. 




















New 
Business ae 
Surplus Total Paid for Whole Gain in. 
Total (Assigned or Premiums Total Payments to Total in Year Amount Amount in 
NAME AND Admitted Unassigned) Received Income Policvholders Disbursements (Including in Force at Force in 
LOCATION OF COMPANY Assets End of Year in Year in Year in Year in Year Revivals) End of Year Year 
: ; $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Modern Life, St. Paul, ree 1,220,633 176, 294 463,477 530,684 131,612 387,424 3,127,181 12, 605,770 1,845,733 
Monarch Life, Springfield, Mass......... 620,124 363,766 279,901 300, 832 22,677 171,452 4,742,595 9,631,721 3,382, 221 
Montana Life, Helena, Mont............ 10,409, 1,387,236 1, 903,542 2,538,384 775, 106 1,504,502 12,029, 167 55, 198,033 3,087,631 
Morris Plan, New York, ee eee 1,441,714 +203, 300 880,619 949,934 191, 241 936, 255 39, 258, 060 39, 687, 826 6, 804,351 
Mountain States Life, Denver, Colo...... 1,863,548 371,755 458, 856 931,916 165,943 558,525 55, 156, 478 17,447, 809 1,614,313 
Mutual Benefit, Newark, N.J........... 547,276,842 246,090,592 78,089,848 109, 835, 123 64, 165,336 80, 246, 525 236,585,499 2,435,012,342 109, 484,405 
Mutual of Baltimore, Baltimore, Md.... . 13, 138,142 1,594,682 5, 782,760 6,380,372 1,341,323 4,349, 093 98,798, 072 164, 594,588 17,905,151 
Mutual Life of N. Y.., New York, N. Y... 990, 934,924 111,271, 955 166, 662,864 217,6%4,199 124, 651, 326 156, 233,306 534,830,011 4,298, 774,546 272, 900, 538 
Mutual Trust Life, Chicago, ae 25, 804, 457 1,856, 667 5,589,019 7,913,455 2,557,218 4,121,411 35,891,900 166, 069,978 16,809, 052 
National Benefit Life, Washington, D.C. 6,212,711 360,531 3,429,996 3, 78%, 103 1,428, 294 3,418,663 43,663,470 73,443,312 —2,109,672 
National Equity Life, Little Rock, Ark... 699,886 176, 054 294,675 824,914 82,259 291, 668 2,484, 882 9,137,493 132, 889 
National Fidelity Life, Kansas City, Mo.. 4,032,492 304, 307 979, 249 1,295,991 219,249 855,899 9, 968, 163 37, 486, 767 4, 345,725 
Nat'l Guardian Life, Madison, Wisc... . . 6,351,101 740, 127 1,491,859 1,768, 818 579,786 992,139 8,375,785 46, 052, 128 4,692,505 
National Life & Acc., Nashville, Tenn.... 26,363, 471 5,585, 267 8,682,164 9,777,563 2,493,464 6, 743,593 161,540, 494 310, 622,040 38, 484, 805 
National Life, Montpelier, Ve. Seva des 130,552,290 12,115,702 20, 170,860 26, 989, 263 14,676,799 19,459,415 74,566, 223 597, 193,119 31,586,713 
National Life Co., Des Moines, Towa..... 5, 567, 067 4,277, 702 1,786,771 2,101,516 964,658 1,571,499 7,498,400 89,246, 474 —3,548,750 
National of U. S. of A., Chicago, II... ... 58,784,954 6,300, 981 7,440, 084 10, 828, 452 5,393,371 9, 733,356 33, 471,675 287,850, 282 349,405 
National Old Line, Little Rock, Ark...... 174, 004 30,003 201,216 208,459 11,272 123,563 2,125,000 6, 172,500 326,00? 
National Old Line, Wichita, Kansas... .. 164,059 126, 201 88,003 107,319 17,778 89,588 1,682,000 2,797,320 —732, 122 
National Reserve Life, Topeka, Kansas .. 2,904,367 953, 096 586,929 789, 588 182,877 483,786 5,423,419 17,920,831 2,549,675 
National Savings Life. Wichita, Kansas. . 1, 136,240 239, 031 439,276 521,650 185,665 386, 822 3,870, 763 15,562, 163 69, 054 
Nat'l Security Life, Wichita Falls, Texas. 434,071 285, 446 226,720 270, 780 20,850 224, 036 5,274, 023 8, 332,133 2,939, 937 
National Standard, Houston, Texas. ..... 475,618 395,013 65,044 205, 802 6,854 98,721 2,055, 062 3,199,462 942, 162 
National Union Life, Snokane, Wash.... . 175, 888 165, 4 19,710 37,976 Nil 31,176 1,026, 285 1,091, 285 984,785 
New England Mutual, Boston, Mass..... 236, 833, 881 28, 622,328 37, 639, 205 50, 546, 201 25, 602, 381 33,242,094 147,858,997 1,202, 101,059 88, 290, 496 
New World Life, Spokane, Wash........ 9,457,630 1,961, 258 1,590, 657 2,103,759 622,10: 1,334, 041 11,605,451 49,796,931 3,000, 682 
New York Life, New York, N. Y........ 1,665, 703, 611 192, 293, 389 271,755, 666 364, 280, 251 178, 235, 100 235, 888, 507 974,873,028 7,266, 168,476 484,851, 858 
North American, Chicago, IIll............ 13, 046,849 1,617,678 2,012, 730 2,739, 150 1,219,928 2,313,902 13, 769, 278 79, 139,997 2,875, 30g 
N. Amer. Life & Cas., Minneapolis, Minn. 402,152 , 659 52,367 76,521 3,73 46,613 667, 625 1,913, 255 435,94) 
North America Reass., New York, N. Y.. 10, 788, 378 2, 180, 003 3,057,913 3,639, 054 1,468,379 2,081,330 53,588,709 189,770,900 30,313, 909 
North Carolina Mut., Durham, N.C..... , 560,031 133, 656 1,910, 517 2,077,842 928 , 682 1,901,899 16,693,075 38, 877, 186 2,978, 167 
Northern Life, Seattle, Wash............ 9,987, 445 744, 254 132,961, 005 3,617,301 1,212, 132 2,600, 202 26,012,712 90, 065, 818 12,098,154 
Northern States, Hammond, Ind......... 7,942, 068 461, 174 1,262, 935 3,704, 618 653, 740 1,242'211 520,758,582 53,432,288 —-10, 849, 069 
Northwestern L. & A., Seattle, Wash..... 250, 017 162, 354 38, 409 48,691 4, 188 35, 987 556, 000 , 389, »199 
Northwestern Life, Omaha, Neb.. saanes © 2,089,460 248, 628 316, 027 1,470, 003 118,758 439 , 968 511,023,271 18, 046, 446 7,939,575 
Northwestern Mut., Milwaukee, Wisc... 888,477,285  28101,354, 088 124, 566, 034 175, 416, 588 101,721,229 127, 963, 043 393,065,839 3,913,243, 002 212, 662, 159 
Northwestern Nat'l, Minneapolis, Minn. . 37,589,916 4,398,757 8, 682, 846 11, 027, 202 4,179, 047 6,979, 629 75,908, 752 325,514, 050 37,345,144 
Northwestern Union, Ottawa, Ill......... 262,894 168, 625 66, 168 78,336 16, 40: 71,515 1,809,281 3,102,943 912,483 
Occidental Life, Los Angeles, Cal........ 21,221,563 2,201, 333 4,367,551 6, 290, 549 2,272,665 294,690,725 535,247,972 150, 652, 756 12,957,923 
Occidental, Albuquerque, N. Mex. arc e<e 3,875, 167 36, 867 906, 189 1,190, 306 467,572 860, 35 7,758, 261 30, 104, 569 2,262,304 
Ohio National, Cincinnati, Ohio. Se 12, 233, 111 2,057,844 2,279,409 , 660, 8 950, 532 1,825,461 13,453,474 76,090,175 2,984, 509 
Ohio State, Columbus, Ohio. Bee at aad 12, 175,527 1,556, 823 2,519,965 3,241,301 990, 888 1,893,504 14, 552, 897 80, 021,928 4,883,577 
Oklahoma Life, Oklahoma City, Okla.... 220, 566 126, 293 99,837 144,014 17,934 116, 688 1,866,727 , 551,545 —115, 139 
Old Colony, GQ | eae 5,948, 030 1,210,801 919,310 1,178,900 587,853 , 098, 284 1,513,840 30, 605, 106 —5,575, 407 
Old Line, Lincoln, Nebr... .. nosevecceres 3,935,396 31,379 1, 136,995 1, 336, 924 280, 258 756, 847 8,751,532 31,276, 444 4,720, 631 
Old Line Life, Milwaukee, Wisc.......... 14, 869,091 1,770,761 2,782,859 3,543,024 826,670 2,198, 001 17,108,000 96,770, 443 7,387,009 
Omaha Life, Omaha, Neb............... ; 2,447, 447 27, 667 00,871 628, 114 227,977 410,8 2,677,115 16,551, 387 —621, 709 
Oregon Mutual, Portland, Oregon....... 9,501, 162 1, 052,869 1,815,536 2,393,512 971,238 1,517,479 9, 067,928 55, 201,706 4,453,577 
Our Home Life, Washington, D. Octet we 1,050,697 174,656 3,1 384,415 126,959 296,99 3, 644, 3 10, 081,697 1,011,098 
Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles, Calif....... 162, 286,365 17,336,748 26,922, 664 35,894,573 15,937,951 23,355, 219 89,637,299 733,468,659 32,425, 249 
Pacific National, Salt Lake City, Utah... ,58 803, 05 171, 685, 048 2,500 537,64 , 783, 5,769, 2 5, 769,200 
| American, New leans, MMS. Son Sess , 094, 403 2,247, 361 5,518,973 6, 922,368 2,118,574 4,389,420 38, 186,978 182,006, 873 7,824, 840 
Peninsular Life, Jacksonville, , ae 1,025, 76! 29, 890 1,193,909 1,244,677 9,151 1, 166,376 22,976,612 22,459, 073 617, 142 
Penn Mutual, Philadelphia, Pa.......... 430,283,168 3945, 093, 098 67,117,276 94,372,095 49,718,674 66,052,377 306,477,051 2,001,558,666 167,647,056 
Peoples Life, Washington, D.C......:... 2,775,611 155,348 23, 773, 546 3,977,247 , 400, 3,535, 58,795, 626 , 654, 952 583, 
Peoples Life, Frankfort, Ind............. 6,838, 401 977, 364 1,249, 213 1,644,793 585, 263 1,109,235 014, 820 49, 004, 469 1, 158, 957 
Peoria Life, Peoria, Ill.................. 19, 525, 321 921,591 5, 195, 683 6, 525, 429 2, 194, 334 4,287,671 49,943,982 190,862,128 27,782,918 
Philadelphia Life, Philadelphia, Pa....... 13,231,599 1, 385, 113 2,247,072 3,337,940 1,771,890 2,679, 646 13,035, 241 83, 146,174 2,836, 
hoenix Mutual, Hartford, Conn......... 138, 747, 186 12,919, 371 21, 980, 822 30, 822, 472 13,845, 333 18,529, 81,531, 180 584, 054, 483 39, 263, 664 
Pilot Life, Greens 0, N. cdi wtoe oes , 764, 787 1,686, 957 3,024,605 3, 731, 380 1,548, 608 2,902, 29, 433,594 103,601, 195 7,353, 24 
Pioneer Life, Greenville, 8. C............ 394,771 147,996 263, 551 315,796 82,019 294,526 13,995,210 22,718, 084 8,590, 601 
Pioneer National, Topeka, Kansas....... 200, 098 157,42 83, 48 3,9 Nil 88,563 2, 189,000 2,543,500 1,535, 000 
Pioneer Reserve, Little Rock, Ark........ 72,136 63, 055 28, 641 30,715 5,796 Tyee” ddetcqasn | (teeeeeeee eee 
Policyholders Nat’! L., Sioux Falls, 8. D.. 404, 76,303 222,626 250, 11 ae 153,995 2,538,500 7, 146, 923 1,112,632 
Postal Life, New York, iS Re 22,566, 125 827, 060 1,379,539 2,497,935 1,240,851 2,011,374 2,890,770 55,931, 158 —316, 949 
Pres, Min. Fund, Philadelphia, ie 19, 086, 553 1, 759, 847 2,717, 3,635, 483 2,397,496 2,666,460 5,432,227 57,080,429 1,723,205 
Protective Life, Birmingham, Ala........ 7,541,050 1,673, 785 1,410,646 1,858,518 030 1,352,429 252,535 69, 708, 308 10, 747, 759 
Provident Life, Bismarck, N. D.......... 3,105, 452 627,144 608,211 771,477 148, 222 530, 286 3,860, 265 20, 125, 657 1,271, 603 
Provident Life & Ace., Chattanooga, Tenn. 5,047,144 1,503, 199 837,457 1,134, 632 360,574 753,909 29, 126,470 44,612,528 9,525,291 
Provident Mutual, Philadelphia, Pa...... 233, 710,458 3125, 347,670 33,010,547 45,627,430 24,677,826 31,815,787 128,890,514 976,300, 705 52,955, 695 
Prudential, Newark, New Jersey......... 2,266,768,637 %2158,727,470 496, 685, 269 615, 217, 140 259, 703, 207 389,565,211 3,233,961,441 14,313,138,918 1,331,555, 670 
Puritan Life, Providence, R.I........... 1,813,850 257,661 33, 83 325, 63 06, 405 217,521 , 504,617 10,079,5 1,376,798 
Pyramid Life, Little Lo A ee 414,710 106,992 235, 318 253,677 36,485 142, 501 3,108,776 8, 607,925 05,425 
amid Life, Kansas City, Mo.......... 805,532 801, 083 6,459 26,232 Nil 81,480 3, 200 267, 200 33267, 200 
Register Life, Davenport, lowa.......... 5, 712,355 361,444 968; 653 1, 298,893 539,014 948,853 4,112,476 34,762,914 —381,901 
Reins. Life of Amer., Chicago, Ill........ 1,945,917 1,287,217 577,2 658, 391 343, 209 512,673 23, 227,554 , 687,690 3,036, 768 
Reliance Life, Pittsburgh, Pa,........... 61,858,467 5,912,460 13,851, 636 17,040,850 6, 173,586 10, 273, 416 72,895,158 437,971,815 30, 209 , 646 
Republic Mut. Life, Dallas, Texas Lae wacocs 39,675 6, 204 191,525 197,938 5,600 175, 647 6, 265, 980 7,014, 280 5, 969, 080 
Reserve Loan Life, Indianapolis, Ind... . 11,427,378 942,735 2,248,075 2,858, 106 1,159,979 2, 160, 219 ,008, 170 79, 468, 493 —676, 260 
Rio Grande Nat'l, Harlingen, Texas..... 127,744 105,776 ,312 144, 262 Nil 104, 142 2,267,500 2,111,500 2,111,500 
Rockford Life, Rockford, Mecsas cas 2,565, 084 300, 122 627,899 771,439 236,576 506, 852 6, 161, 267 25 ,550, 327 1,459,178 
Royal Union Life, Des Moines, Iowa... 30, 529, 498 2,016, 866 4,473,085 7, 287,830 2,680, 782 3,944,732 523,790,148 146,507,221 5,014, 494 
St. Joseph Life, St. Joseph, Mo.......... 2,950, 995 693,559 462, 821 579, 754 184,876 367,670 1,678,778 13, 300, 087 457,694 
St. Louis Mutual, St. Louis, Mo......... 3,005, 754 309, 180 400, 798 571,834 333, 752 492,902 1,762,603 12, 806, 062 732, 040 
San Jacinto Life, Beaumont, Texas...... 2,581, 192 449, 755 522,852 1,228,151 218,795 963, 262 4,385,523 21, 044, 899 1,238, 744 
anton Life, Scranton, Pa............. 9,613,565 837, 881 1,379, 709 2,012, 478 1,143, 298 1,722,538 7,311,885 43,256, 764 1,011, 384 
Seaboard Life, Houston, Texas.......... 551,898 277,831 238, 292 264, 088 13,495 174,359 5,147,275 12,592, 230 3,448, 635 
Security Life & Tr., Winston-Salem, N.C. 2,831, 104 571, 644 922, 046 1, 060, 109 420,361 737,800 6,831,736 29,543, 609 1,518,093 
Security Life of America, Chicago, Ill... . 9,410, 627 917, 153 1, 802, 386 2,344, 280 969, 220 1,768,170 17,322, 846 64, 378,924 3,081,551 
security Mutual, Lincoln, Neb. é 4,362,373 571,710 739, 076 993,510 389,916 1 6,374, 656 27,341, 933 2,349, 385 
Security Mutual, Binghamton, N. Y. 19, 372, 263 1,033, 662 , 889,277 4,895, 681 2,024, 401 3,551,392 24, 230, 918 117,416, 065 7,893, 253 
Sentinel Life, Kansas City, Mo 1,350, 249 752, 783 242,725 925, 694 21,774 98, 346 4,396,548 11,910, 951 1,903, 556 
Service Life, Lincoln, Neb............... 1,341,881 252,993 850, 226 918, 485 188,351 602, 728 4,983,183 17,143, 083 1, 637,527 
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LIFE INSURANCE BUSINESS IN 1929—(Continued) 


FINANCIAL STANDING AND BUSINESS IN 1929 oF LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES OF THE UNITED STATES. 





















New 
Business 
Surplus Total Paid for Whole Gain in r 
Total (Assigned or Premiums Total Payments to Total in Year Amount Amount in 
NAME AND Admitted Unassigned) Received Income Policyholders Disbursements (Including in Force at Force in 
LOCATION OF COMPANY Assets End of Year in Year in Year in Year in Year Revivals) End of Year Year < 
g $ g $ $ $ $ $ $ ca 
Shenandoah Life, Roanoke, Va.......... 5,437, 406 1,000, 647 1, 640, 182 1,938, 405 720, 434 1,341, 285 25, 308, 226 86, 205, 300 13,931,300 
Southeastern Life, Greenville, S. Car... .. 3,977, 601 351, 688 926, 226 1,176,506 467,918 862,158 15, 205, 340 44, 503,899 4,379, 625 al 
Southern Central, Meridian, Miss........ 120,173 a ae 287,685 Nil SE. icncxwute. 9. ieeaenee es 
Southern L. & H., Birmingham, Ala...... 887, 278 321,965 18] 327, 037 1,385, 847 531, 850 1,307,190 18, 035, 229 19, 710, 162 263,795 ok 
Southern Old Line, Dalias, Texas........ 137,398 122,629 68,121 133, 473 Nil 79, 642 2,459, 265 2,348, 623 2,314, 623 C 
Southern States Life, Atlanta, Ga........ 8,601,814 415,295 1,763,198 2,224,085 1,034,457 1,828,241 16,863,012 68, 167,525 2,801, 769 sl 
Southland Life, Dallas, Texas........... 18,191,171 1,233,024 3,389,983 6,056, 347 1,561,213 53,318, 606 551,722,718 157,506, 375 26, 344, 343 
Southwestern Life, Dallas, Texas........ 33, 153, 724 4,724,128 6,932,991 8,961,415 2,943, 625 6, 346, 826 74,665,107 271,668,704 24,710,008 tk 
Springfield Life, Springfield, Ill.......... 8, 622, 043 270,010 2,339,779 2,779,415 1,593, 038 2, 157, 281 8,700, 140 69,097,911 —524, 474 h 
Standard Life, Pittsburgh, Pa........... 5, 748,319 484,573 757, 020 1, 165,594 551, 022 860, 646 3, 887,215 27,302, 084 161, 026 
State Farm Life, Bloomington, IIl........ 417,277 404, 098 34,224 244,311 Nil 38, 887 2,062,500 2,032,500 352,032,500 
State Life of Ill., Chicago, IIl............ 228,903 138,748 59, 128 93,466 9,008 61,953 881, 072 1,949, 164 535, 133 
State Life, Indianapolis, Ind.. cs 48,347,757 2,575,097 8,481,735 11, 165,854 5, 962, 524 8,412, 476 42,318,178 277,855,280 13, 513,359 
State Mutual, Worcester, Mass.......... 135,879, 347 14, 867,841 18, 614, 384 26, 867, 042 14,111,312 18, 402,676 74,267,960 629,796,248 39,893, 876 J 
State National, St. Louis, Mo........... 152,804 149, 682 3,699 64, 272 Nil 13,516 360,449 360, 449 36360, 449 it 
State Reserve Life, Fort Worth, Texas. . . 446, 923 155, 245 185,795 209,011 27,233 114,081 2, 485,334 8,210, 281 1, 183, 652 
Sterling Mutual Life, Houston, Texas.... 20,091 6,834 69, 966 70.207 1,323 64,318 1,525,500 2,002,500 1, 113,000 a 
Stonewall Life, Vicksburg, Miss... ; 391,919 230, 295 18,033 278, 299 1,000 114, 462 830, 000 778,000 37778 000 
Sun Life of America, Baltimore, Md...... 9, 293,021 1,959,426 2,419, 207 2,929,909 368,300 1,708,512 24,870,438 97,060, 000 7,001,581 | 
Supreme Liberty Life, Chicago, IIl....... 1,620, 731 420, 463 624,112 1,175,591 190, 926 628,509 519, 856, 035 25, 597, 248 13, 232, 058 n 
Surety Life, Kansas City, Mo.. : 194,553 97, 082 54, 391 57,975 10, 665 57,461 re 183,111 2,570,900 317, 604 
Teachers Ins. & —_. g — York City... 18,992,018 2,959, 009 3,662,362 4, 604,671 599, 628 798,955 5, 696,864 32, 788, 197 4, 751,981 e 
Texas Life, Waco, Texas............... 5,853, 098 753,832 978,675 1,295, 268 507,695 868,830 4,619, 156 31,830,914 419,739 
Transc’l Life, Oilahene City, Okla...... 194, 084 175, 278 17,541 131,484 360 46,359 752,500 642,000 38642, 000 f 
Travelers Equitable, Minneapolis, Minn.. 839, 208 135, 320 183, 100 209, 060 37,171 110, 063 2,042, 686 7,035,966 859, 435 b 
Travelers, Hartford, Conn.............. 607 , 292,230 57,758, 143 103, 271,351 130,334, 687 56,211,537 85,358,233 1,024,716,562 4,734,742,475 240,634,134 h 
Old Republic Life, Chicago, Ill. oe 454,713 385, 051 3978, 462 153, 246 9, 483 98, 128 2,043, 146 3,016,888 —113,400 
Union Central, Cincinnati, Ohio.......... 308, 631, 233 30,507, 122 47,518,739 67,685,770 37,213,542 49, 282,388 191,378,613 1, 604, 422, 852 72,772,831 b 
Union Co-operative, Washington, D.C... 600, 451 314,928 714, 039 743, 250 427, 655 549,349 13,821,111 62,222,316 9, 942,587 f 
Union Labor, Washington, D.C......... 889, 281 687, 836 638,544 678,114 432,014 580, 158 12,578,872 44,492,150 8,272, 250 
Union Life, Little Rock, Ark............ 411,567 116,934 155, 219 178, 827 39, 060 158, 036 2,432, 164 6,321,923 387,410 
Union Mutual, Des Moines, Iowa... .... 192,527 27,734 173,175 184, 145 35,414 117,977 6,216, 100 10,819,376 4,788,800 = 
Union Mutual, Portland, Maine......... 22,416,965 1,701,330 2, 782, 554 3,948, 144 2,505,908 3,536,393 14,354, 887 86, 170,343 4,980,915 
Union National, St. Petersburg, ee 354,203 314,654 27,588 39,146 2,935 35, 906 383,500 1,423,077 = = 
Union National, Kansas City, Mo... ‘ 315,919 120, 252 72,779 230,114 9,577 62,038 835,775,594 3,712, 194 2,158,194 
Union Pacific, Omaha, Neb. . BRE 281,837 191, 686 125,937 162,362 108 96,304 2,159,932 5,732,414 1,590,000 = 
United Benefit Life, Omaha, Nebr.. : 692,271 250,507 606, 488 671, 292 62,028 447,621 19,505, 643 29,251,077 9,715,140 
United Fidelity Life, Dallas, Texas...... 2,280,013 339, 687 850,946 997,572 192, 661 605 , 616 10, 278, 823 30, 147, 121 2,567,200 
United Life & Acc., Concord, N. H...... 7,096, 657 931,442 1,938, 720 2,274, 407 770,815 1,489, 066 11,309,275 57,239,429 2, 267,009 
United Life, Salina, Kansas............. 221,729 135, 228 125,940 168, 044 15,763 97,505 2,778,845 5,935, 065 1,378, 146 
United States, New York, N. Y......... 6, 705,328 525,978 779, 758 1,107,738 876,901 1,199,458 7,339,991 35,365, 052 1,975,804 
Universal Life, St. Louis, Mo............ 244,315 127, 105 103,850 178,737 26,336 136, 601 4,826,345 5, 296, 060 2,391,076 
Victory Life, Chicago, Ill................ 750, 176 237,373 459, 000 502, 034 80,751 356,561 8,970,350 15,325,760 3, 223,999 , 
Victory Life, Topeka, Kansas........... 1, 658,033 340, 087 641,307 719,875 211,575 438, 166 4,866, 475 18,301,672 we OT 
2 : 
Virginia L. & C., Richmond, | a 426,578 267,424 317,121 340, 834 91,932 322,114 5,972,379 6, 528, 234 1,973, 264 
Volunteer State Life, Chattanooga, Tenn. 15, 334, 926 2,422,018 2,462, 256 3,531,231 1,514, 153 2,635, 482 15, 296, 722 97,853, 057 897,781 
Washington Fidelity Nat’l, Chicago, Ill... 1,748,848 1,012,863 719,936 785, 849 174,318 696, 292 23, 188,516 24, 049, 611 5, 303, 643 
West Coast Life, San Francisco, Cal... .. 18, 945,327 2,421, 566 4,345, 287 5,550, 883 1,881,695 3,663,992 33,582, 036 124,348,950 9,537,515 
Western & Southern, Cincinnati, Ohio... . 102,970, 758 12, 086, 072 26,862,134 33, 127,216 9,578,027 22,109,814 247,584,978 777, 742,822 74,927,918 
Western Reserve, San Angelo, Texas..... 231,453 176,895 119,681 166, 374 11,970 137,072 3,718, 400 5,421,700 2, 606, 400 
Western States, San Francisco, Cal...... 22,525,791 2,564, 048 4, 746,361 6, 195, 068 2,074, 614 3,849, 150 34,815,256 149, 200, 679 15,190,530 
Wisconsin Life, Madison, Wisc.......... 3,023, 124 305, 448 692, 389 863, 696 234,711 473,412 4,397, 260 23,302, 436 2,724,531 
Wisconsin National, Oshkosh, Wisc..... .. 6, 284, 591 903, 676 1, 129,509 1,419, 661 473,930 898, 159 8,014,877 42,328, 846 3, 161,751 
CANADIAN CoMPANIES 
Canada Life, Toronto, Ontario.......... 173,779,006 12, 443, 330 33, 719, 832 43,415,980 19,958, 841 27,133, 181 173, 671, 481 973,309,774 91,583 , 233 
Capital Life, Ottawa, Ontario........... 2,662,820 283,477 538,194 673, 437 257,413 518,205 5,504, 462 19, 476, 506 2,699,001 
Com’! Life of Canada, Edmonton, Can... 1,254,222 85, 523 331, 703 445,660 86, 132 216,875 2, 164,055 10,360,541 302,043 
Confederation Life, Toronto, Ontario. . . . 74, 040, 603 8, 085, 808 15, 235,854 19, 108,422 7,252,695 10,874,575 83,911, 148 337, 349, 248 45, 624,724 
Continental Life, Toronto, Ontario... ... 6,775,720 531,749 1, 262,649 1,666, 003 654, 378 1, 149,907 9,328,803 38,830,670 2,414, 166 
Crown Life, Toronto, Ontario........... 14, 104, 256 1, 084, 653 3,617,227 4. 491,732 1,443, 493 2,808, 969 33, 421, 180 121,766, 094 16, 060,858 
Dom. of Canada Gen., Toronto, Ontario.. 3,647,775 1,847,902 164, 384 181,242 21,316 76, 493 1,526,525 6,338,818 730, 06! 
Dominion Life, Waterloo, Ontario. ...... 23,825, 358 2,433,444 4,353,995 6,095,916 2, 267,383 3,781,420 28, 495, 861 137, 474,551 12, 380,566 
Empire Life, Toronto, Ontario. ......... 1,673, 660 424, 933 514, 723 659 , 840 88,035 440, 264 6,177,131 1  ) rere 
Excelsior Life, Toronto, Ontario......... 16,335, 628 2,584, 540 2,868,362 3,779,821 1,506,239 2,407,471 20,942, 172 92,848,358 +. 7,574,530 
Great West, Winnipeg, Man............. 118,923,990 15,778, 603 19,520,550 27,478,472 10,708, 228 16, 225,538 83,341,591 592, 370, 122 44,908, 762 
Imperial Life, Toronto, Ontario......... 57,860, 237 6,419,539 11,457,247 14,913,214 5, 666, 034 8,686,994 43,327,209 289, 471,382 21,857, 078 
London & Scottish, London, Eng... ..... 9,690, 707 3,831,018 674, 243 1, 182, 307 811,342 975,588 1,759,200 18, 250, 413 —747,518 
London Life, London, Ontario........... 57,808, 155 ¢7, 524,909 11,925, 950 15, 408, 390 4,690,350 8,569, 257 121,794,029 413,117,947 57,440,940 
Manufacturers Life, Toronto, Ontario... . 99,435,576 12, 886,534 21,992,777 27,821,759 10, 307, 094 16, 621, 225 93, 769, 563 504, 481,203 51, 157,291 
Maritime Life, Halifax, N.S. Can....... 836, 829 284,574 225,878 267, 034 18,364 122, 585 2,964, 040 9, 026, 202 2,208,530 
Monarch Life, Winnipeg, Man.. ae 9,001,341 808, 194 1,746, 622 2,299, 436 702,552 1,394, 555 12,566,976 61,568, 608 4,026,341 
Montreal Life, Montreal, Quebec. . ; 5,155,170 319,899 1,135,014 1, 496, 120 431,245 928,765 11,825,921 40, 196, 496 3,805,350 
Mutual Life of Can., Waterloo, Ontari 107, 408, 986 12,311,529 16,879,549 23,818,488 10,775, 967 14, 471, 382 65, 294, 407 458,243,297 36, 660, 344 
Nat'l Life of Can., Toronto, Ontario. .... 10,059,719 946, 030 1,742,335 2,333, 381 846, 886 1,635,365 15,894, 564 59, 860, 023 5,825,297 
North American Life, Toronto, Ontario . 42,076,912 7,893,393 6, 236, 996 8,902,950 4, 020, 285 5,907,461 28, 162, 626 187,938,748 10, 254, 222 
Northern Life, London, Ontario Dihihis ah Ase 7,672,301 151,316 1,866, 706 2; 309,872 829,377 1,661,528 16,009, 104 61,085,544 5,539, 739 
Ontario Equit. L. & A., Waterloo, were 7,349,234 1,062, 290 1, 256, 698 2,118, 664 496, 762 1,093,945 19,310,376 52,460, 013 12,349,706 
Saskatchewan Life, Regina, Sask.. 2,099,177 425, 064 362, 189 476, 471 109, 883 265, 928 2,728,000 13,009, 354 942, 186 
La Sauvegarde Life, Montreal, Quebec... 4,178,681 580,917 874, 609 1, 100,395 523, 293 886,951 7,211,141 30,438,500 1,901, 107 
Sovereign Life, Winnipeg, Man a a aed Bi sia 5, 494, 689 921,100 911,790 1, 244, 853 322, 227 696,341 6, 292, 230 29,458,580 2,542,393 
Standard Life, Edinburgh, Scotland. ..... 18, 353,339 6, 471, 181 912,874 1,492, 240 1,134,277 1,335,394 3,435,595 30, 852,690 615,477 
Sun Life, Montreal, Quebec............. 566, 833,250 98,986,779 120, 656, 005 172, 253, 427 69, 174,893 105,520,400 711,695,918 2,411,413, 658 498, 415, 478 
Western Empire, Winnipeg, Man........ 1,712,877 316, 161 300, 438 528, 382 47,613 201,792 2,205,197 11, 600, 404 1,091, 496 
Western Life, Winnipeg, Man........... 1,450, 117 151,683 233,956 308; 833 31,829 141,801 2) 460, 811 9,327,715 7$3, 699 





°16,739,590,459 °84,038,452,016 °6,655.556,281 
Totals (320 American Companies)... 17,470,868,155 1,755,548,484 3,340, 754,336 4,330,462,659 1,949,994,043 2,877,392,598 4,368,934,354 517,675,323,161 %1,169,937,171 
Totals (30 Canadian Companies).... 1,451,500,335 207,876,072 283,519,349 388,272,741 155,184,426 236,750,155 1,617,191,316 7,041,561,946 —1,149,892,904 














Grand Total (350 Companies)....... 18, 922,368,490 1,963,424,556 3,624,273,685 4,718,735,400 2,105,178,469 3,114,142,753 22,725,716,129 108,755,337,123 8,975,386,356 
Increase in 1929 (Am. Companies)... 1,523,772, 561 95,742,221 201,173,126 244,846,914 270,090,984 322,322,790 1.511,884,817 ==... eee eee 
i eessetewes. “ bipwewneee 
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Insurance~ Tn the Legislatures 
and 1n the Courts 


missioner has ruled that motor 

clubs and similar organizations 
cannot sell accident and other insur- 
ance policies. An injunction has been 
obtained by the United States Motor 
Club, Milwaukee, preventing the In- 
surance Commissioner from putting 
this ruling into effect until after a 
hearing to be held on June 10. 


ik oe 


T a Wisconsin Insurance Com- 


According to a decision of the Néw 
Jersey Court of Errors and Appeals, 
it is the duty of a person insured under 
a fire insurance policy to read his policy 
as soon as he receives it, and if it is 
not found correct or satisfactory, to 
either refuse the policy or have it re- 
formed at once. In the case which 
brought out this decision, the insured 
had held the policy for several months 
before asking that it should be re- 


An interesting case involving the 
time element was recently decided by 
the United States District Court at Des 
Moines. It appears that the Spring- 
field Fire and Marine Insurance Com- 
pany insured certain property begin- 
ning Dec. 7, 1929, at noon At 11.57 
a. m. on that day, a fire broke out in 
the plant containing the corn covered 
by the policy, but the corn insured by 
the policy was not destroyed until after 
12 o’clock noon. The company was 
held liable under its policy. 


A commission has been appointed in 
Virginia to study the subject of the 
establishment of a State Insurance 
Fund under the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act. Senator Waller Holladay of 
Richmond is a member of the Commit- 
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An effort to provide for the forma- 
tion of a State controlled mutual auto- 
mobile liability insurance company in 
Massachusetts was defeated. 


* * * 


In Mississippi a new tax law, to take 
effect June 1, has been passed, impos- 
ing taxes on gross sales, amusements, 
etc., and it contains the following para- 
graphs relating to insurance: 

“The exemptions provided by the law 
other than the flat deduction of $5,000, 
are as follows: 

“(a) Insurance companies which pay 
to the State of Mississippi a tax upon 
premiums levied under the provisions 
of the laws of the State * * *” 

“(d) Amounts received under life 
insurance policies and contracts paid 
by reason of the death of the insured.” 

“(e) Amounts received (other than 
amounts paid by reason of the death of 
the insured) under life insurance, en- 
dowment or annuity contracts, either 
during the terms or at maturity or 
upon surrender of the contract, equal to 
the total amount of premiums paid 








formed. 


tee. 


thereon.” 
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Surplus Total Paid for Whole Gain in 
Total (Assigned or Premiums Total Payments to Total in Year Amount Amount in 
NAME AND Admitted Unassigned) Received Income Policyholders Disbursements (Including in Force at Force in 
LOCATION OF COMPANY Assets End of Year in Year in Year in Year in Year Revivals) End of Year Year 
$ $ $ $ g $ $ $ $ 

Dec. 31, 1928 (311 companies)?......... 15, 947,095,594 1,659,806,263 3,139,581,210 4,085,615,745 1,679,903,059 2,555,069,808 °15,227,705,642 °77,382,895,735 °6,376,874,053 
64,264,908,794 °16,505,385,990  °1,424,647,800 
Dec. 31, 1927 (309 companies)¢......... 14, 381,430,767 1,502,327,884 2,860,092,339 3,671,285,974 1,498,125,504 2,294,250,720 °13,660,001,885 °71,006,021,682 %6,212,627,470 
64,165,216,744 515,080,738,190 916,201,478 

Dec. 31, 1926 (297 companies)¢......... 12,924,656,748 1,345,849,388 2,612,209,090 3,318,698,584 1,375,495,493 2,112,642,328 °13,285,218,623 °64,793,394,212 °6,550,151,606 
64,028,226,167 °14,164,536,712 °1,378,151,479 

Dec. 31, 1925 (281 companies)¢......... 11,643,759,810 1,228,661,115 2,371,921,237 3,007,327,234 1,240,818,354 1,937,382,052 12,309,053,011 °58,243,242,606 °6,721,981,389 
63,765,797,083 12,786,385,233 %1,550,714,919 

Dec. 31, 1924 (272 companies)¢......... 10,499. 040,297 1,144,972,190 2,115,519,101 2,698,127,003 1,202,804,382 1,811,122,900 °10,619,810,933 °51,521,261,217 %4,725,983,351 
62,908,150,386 511,235,670,314  51,228,413,881 
Dec. 31, 1923 (270 companies)¢......... 9,469,917,254 1,035,996,234 1,897,926,432 2,425,380,146 1,113,626,251 1,661,011,132 °9,423,077,247 °46,795,277,864 °5,572,154,265 
62,498,734,750 %10,107,256,433 1,303,510,830 
Dec. 31, 1922 (260 companies)@......... 8,717, 758, 247 973,994,182 1,672,099,924 2,137,294,355 1,006,931,734 1,480,730,640 °8,394,050,543 41,374,944,876 23,508,703,602 
62,145,135,304 %8,653,118,497 6945,483, 102 

Dec. 31, 1921 (264 companies)¢......... 8, 067, 670, 736 810,036,835 1,525,190,468 1,944,215, 398 835,063,873 1,281,498,261 °7,354,084,538 237,866,241,274 2,823,102,174 
61,772,247,776 —°7,707,635,393 6772,511.869 

’Dec. 31, 1920 (253 companies)¢........ 7,390, 972, 036 777,478,047 1,421,304,783 1,796, 202,403 763,988,692 1,215,106,763 8,894,277,569 235,043,139,095 °5,955,884,167 
61,438,024,356 56,935, 123,526 674,547,842 

Dec. 31, 1919 (237 companies)4......... 6, 808, 582, 146 726,111,276 1,209,427,705 1,555,053, 657 741,507,787 1,095,447,337 °7,410,826,004 229,392,249,952 °5,104,404,944 
61,252,833,336  %6,153,044,933 +590,844,232 

Dec. 31, 1918 (240 eompanies)¢......... 6,529, 620,899 717, 695, 706 994,266,611 1,324,586, 741 710, 201, 684 998,859,877 °4,708,186,463 °24,287,845,010 °2,267,020,813 
61,076,715,996 %5,562,200,701 6454,938,213 

Dec. 31, 1917 (241 companies)?......... 5, 940,622, 780 747, 193,040 928,840,629 1,240,491,387 590, 183, 247 845,771,452 %3,981,347,386 °22,020,824,197 %2.252,553,778 
6996,299,084  55,107,262,488 6296,220,582 

Dec. 31, 1916 (241 companies)@......... 5, 536, 607, 483 704, 056, 881 847,983,760 1,117,860,328 66, 386, 275 792,399,647 93,213,091,791 19,868,270,425 1,518,985,876 
6998,944,930 4,811,041,900 6376, 136,187 

Dec. 31, 1915 (235 companies)¢,........ 5,190,836, 925 663, 789, 359 784,330,874 1,042,962,534 544,771,775 767,880,640 2,643,396,760 718,351,824,653 2911,764,503 
6980,025,694  °4,427,469,245 5259,849,003 

Dec. 31, 1914 (250 companies)¢......... 4,940, 383,344 665, 998 , 682 748, 982,363 988,102,214 510,006,015 678,398,578 %2,507,459,687 217,381,452,043 2879 041,393 
6878,789,009 °4,168,848,171 6212,772,947 

The minus sign (—) indicates a decrease in insurance in force; (#) Ordinary; (°) Industria!; (¢) American companies only. 
1Commenced business April 12, 1929. *Commenced business Jan. 1, 1929. *Began business Nov. 1, 1929. 4Commenced business 


Jan. 31, 1929; formerly Calumet Natl. Life. 
carried by the company in excess of eight million dollars. 
reserve insurance and $14,332,000 decrease in assessment insurance in 
Includes industrial life and industrial sick and accident premiums. 
14 Began business Jan. 18, 1929. 


only. 
ments. 1 Includes accident and health. 
1929, $525,991,288. 
of $6,280,000 group contract. 


cident and sick benefit business. 
business July 1, 1929. 


$117,090; sec. fluc. and real estate dep. fund, $13,030,084. 


as a contingency reserve. 
ment of surplus. 
931. Asset fluctuation, 1929, $16,155,632. 


Asset depreciation fund, 1929, $7,189,281; other funds, 1929, $2,579,206. 
ditions to industrial policies as of Dec. 30, 1929, $39,9 


5 Includes reinsurance. 
7 Commenced business Feb. 9, 1929. 
®Commenced business April 1, 1929. 
12 Includes $580,908 other income and $983,439 other disburse- 
group insurance 


22 Coupon reductions. 
% Figure for 1929 includes dividends for 1930 
27 $7,482,572 actual market value. 


80Includes deferred dividends, 1930, $31,535. 
81 Includes dividends apportioned 1929, $7,443,000. 


17 Excl. group insurance 1929, $1,357,021,904. 
18 Includes paid-up additions and loan insurance. 
Oct. 15, 1929; reinsured the business of the Illinois Bankers Life Association, an assessment company, on Nov. 19, 1929. 

*4 Began business Aug. 27, 1929. 


® Decrease in insurance in force due to cancellation of a group policy 


1929. 


% Began business Nov. 5, 1928. 


Dividend award, 1930, $16,400,000. 


15 Commenced business Dec. 29 
*The minus sign (—) indicates a decrease in insurance in force due to loss 
19 Began business July 1, 1929. 


1929. 


16 Excl. 


8 Includes $52,404,680 increase in legal 
10 Ordinary business 


2 Commenced business 


21 Includes ac- 
2% Commenced 
» $23,703,284, suspended mort. fund, $9,240,134; div. equalization fund 
Func ; V % Includes unapportioned surplus retained 
29 Includes $175,159 payment in full of Western Mutual and Yellowstone Mutual Business; also $175,000 repay- 
Mortality fluctuation, 1929, $12,505,- 
Mortality fluctuation fund, 1929, $8,136,183. 
x * Includes in addition to amounts set aside to purchase paid-up ad- 
93,201 ; $1,924,455 par value of $2,000,000 capital stock of the company has been purchased 


pursuant to the provisions of Chapter 99 of the Laws of New Jersey for the year 1913 and is now held by Vivian M. Lewis and James 


Kerney, trustees, for the policyholders of the company. 
3% Commenced business Jan. 30, 1929. 
37 Began business May 15, 1929. 


Sible depreciation in assets. 


1929 


* Commenced business Oct. 29, 1929. 


° Free surplus excluding all dividend funds and special reserves. 


THE SPECTATOR 
June 5, 1930 


Also includes $37,422,331 contingency reserve for mortality fluctuations or pos- 
% Commenced business Jan. 1, 1929. 
* Commenced business July 15, 1929. 


* Commenced business April 19, 
% Includes industrial, 









INSURANCE STOCKS 







































































































































































































































As of ‘ As of 
As of December 31, 1929 June 2, 1930 As of December 31, 1929 June 2, 1930 
3 3 
ce Fs 
zz of 
COMPANY % 35 COMPANY | 8 Ee 
Stock House Specializing $ wv o ie be 2 3 Stock House Specializing 3 P) ele Ia Ee 3 
as [3/2/38 5g |B 413 ae |2}a {3 |ge| oe 3/3 
aqafis3i|-/8 Sila sia ‘Sa je} oe ie fee S18 
43 /2| 4 |22/g2/28|_|zlS|¢ 22 |=] = | 3s| 92] 221] z/si§ 
cIixz A 4 K] : sol Zz A=) 
65 || 4 (32/88 /25/38/2/8]8 65 |] a |32/88) 28/8] 2/8) 8 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $/$ $|$ F $ $ $ $ SSE TS IS 
Aetna C &S., Hartford .| 3,000,000} 10 | 50.79) 70. 2.54] 1.60}....]....|180 |120 Ins. Co. of N.A., Phila. .| 10,000,000} 10 | 49.99) 61.80} 6.31] 2.50). - ++. | 854] 634 
Conning & Co., Hart..|....... UA RE FREE ee Re os 140 {145 |....].... || Kan. Cty. Life, Kan.C..| 1,000,000/100 |556.09/1589.96] 68.38/16. 00). 1200/1000 
Curtis & Sanger 4 are ey eee Seed SES Ut M4i 1145 |... 4... Knickerbocker Ins.,N.Y.| 1,000,000 15.54] 22.32] —4.69/c2.00}....]... 29 
Aetna Ins, (Fire), Hart.. 7,500,000} 10 | 35.48} 62.30] 24.91) 2.00)....]....] 79 | 60 W. Wall. Lyon & Co... arc wate Sedaliswekebneslesbiag as ckataee Se, SR Se ie. 
Canine. re. |e i eee S dwalhveobeic ees howe earkeswen 704] 723]....].... |] Lincoln Nat. Life, Fort. 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y ae een: Tem Panes Keema MRE (i lig P| AP Wayne, Ind....... 2,500,000} 10 | 24.00) 73.24] 4.39) 2.50)....]....]....)..., 
Aetna Life, Hartford...| 15,000,000} 10 | 33.10) 77.68} 4.33) 1.20)....]....|105 | 80 Conning & Co., Hart..|........... saeahesdetel base cikeasanckesnad R08 1192 FA. ce 
Conning&Co.,Hart...|..........- Setadves senders baleetcte Oe i F" ‘94 ]....]..... |] Lloyds Cas., N.Y...... 2,000,000} 10 | 18.58} 21.02)—4.06] .60)....]....] 28 | 11 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y|........... ee eee ier Fae | 924 - ....].... || Maryland Cas., Balti...} 5,000,000] 25 | 59.38) 92.47] 1.89] 5.00)....]....|119 | 86 
Amer. Equit., N. Y..... 2,000,000) §& | 11.65) 15.21/—2.19] 2a+].. eof OO [ee Mass. Bd. & Ins., Bos’n.| 4,000,000) 25 | 63.90) 75.15] 1.99] 4.00)....]....]165 125 
333s C.A. ila Inc., 
W. Wall. Lyon & Co.|........... SreGce Aaieine SGM Sua nwnen es a Benen AER Ree rene Ad See Ee PEE! eee SA Neary Peer’ 125 /130 |....].... 
American Ins., Newark.| 6,681,570} 5 | 13.31) 18.02) .49) 1.00)....]....} 223] 193 HD KeexéGo, ES een ee ERS SAE, TR SRE Re Aeareel eae) Seer 
ep re Ree reese ee Fem Stee: 193] 203]....].... || Mer. & Man. Fire, N’r’k| 1,000,000] 5 | 16.94] 21.14]—4'90] 1.20]... -]:2..]/37']/20 
Curtis & Sang |< ee saga Beerededevckeabens Cacaresse fe a ie ban, SS aahamee 
Milliken & Pell, Nwk. ee st MM cisikh all wesocaloc ma palcmene | ey ee) | ae! a PRs is talancmn ea hshneemiaus aa obras ee ohete rats HAAR! Rept 
American Surety, N.Y..| 7,500,000) 25 | 52.77) 67.71] 7.79] .6]....]....|140 |103 MoSt tess} 4,000,000] 10 | 18.11} 80.63) 5.14] 1.20]....]....] 72 | 43 
Curtis & Ss Rae an re eee ce, See Sere ROO HAGE Src 3 hicns. 1, MMII ox cins sclcuboiinescne-cee eer er srry Meee Sea 42) 4 1....1.... 
Auto Ins., Hartford....| 5,000,000} 10 | 25.86) 36.13] 2.91] 1.20}....)....] 50 | 35 C. re ¢. |) ea Ee CS ie, Cees Nae re ee Gee 
Conning & Co., Hart..|........... a ctiedeoeeee pnw cas she scatunrene 43] 45 |....].... |] National Cas., Detroit. . 750,000} 10 —1.75| 1.20)....)....] 28 | 17 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y re a tb ES OR, FA Mees Se op 188 1.1... C. Sincere & Co., Et eee MES: Pe, Ce AERTS | STE Lae 3S ae ae 
— &Shiprs.,N.Y..} 1,000,000) 25 | 81.07/105.47) 8.98] .6]....]....]140 |100 Natl. Fire, Hartford. . 10 4.13] 2.00]....]....] 89 | 65 
Atkins..... ves dahaseve sdco| doupanls cenveks onse<veoes eS ae oe Conning & Co., Hart..|.... paoe: Sapte S| Rey) Meee pas) Ie: a 
ak: :, Re MAT RRP SERGE Gee ie Je ae ie Curtis & Sanger,N.Y. Seeeraaanee REPS REE | IA MER a te a eee 
Balt.-Amer., N. Y.. 1,000,000} 5 | 20.45) 25.32/—9.85) 1.80)....]....] 30 | 22 Nat'l Liberty, N.Y..... 10,000,000) 5 ; : : , i AR Ee 
a a Sag eae en Weeee Se Bees eS 44-28 ft. .ck... py ree eee ofa Bee 
Boston Casualt; 0 2 R spate Gee C. Sincere & Co., Chi . ae ee 
Oh Devt Go Be Bos.|.... Curtis & Sanger, N.Y. rasa ciaier aah cele er e oe 
HD. Knox&Co. Bos.. Nat'lSurety, N.Y......| 15,000,000] 50 f ah ae 
Boston Ins., Boston... Nat'l Union Fire, Pitts..| 5,000, 000}100 162. 11/263. 136 6. "23 ks Sa | ee 298 {200 
C.A. Day & Co., Bos. N. Eng. Fire, Pittsfield. . 300,000} 10 | 35.14) 38.26] 2.46] 1.00]....].... 52 | 32 
H.D. Knox&Co., Bos.|.. Day & Co., Inc., 
eg pret TO ee 34 | 38 ieee 
W Wall. Lyon &Co.. aise sett H.D. Knox&Co., Bos. |. Lae eae qe 
Brooklyn Fire, Brooklyn 1,000,000} 5 | 16.23) 19.48)—4.51] 1.50)....].... 26 | 12 N. Hamp. Fire, Man.... i pee 81 | 55 
W. Wall. ioe Ce. Deh iacbauits Pee! RRS Ute ae, gi: A ES “oe 
Carolina Ins., Wilm’n. 500,000} 10 | 25.70) 31.74] 2.70) 1.50)....].... 42 | 26 C.A. pare On, Inc., 
A re Se Kee de cee sLbabepaleaieeeneves i Ge ee SES ER OR. SAPs (ees: Sein! emer | el a eee 
aor ae riieadenenee EK PEP, RES RGR) cer: | ae H.D. Kaox&Co., a Se ES Serr eee ee) Ree! Ae eae USE, ae 
Chi. F.&M., Chicago. ... 500,000} 10 | 21.04] 34.05)—6.24].....)....].... 43 | 11 N. Y. Fire, N.Y........ 1,000,000} b5 | 10.58) 12.13] —2.55)/cl.50)....]....] 37 | 19 
C. Sincere & Co., Chi eee tate As RNS RES SRSA ER, Ae’ a Ee aa W. Wall. Lyon & Co., 
City of N. Y., N. Beans 1,000, 000}100 |383.87/519.16) 45.62] 16.0)....].... 650 |475 CM CORRES Se, ee Crees Meee foepwen Meee © Fe, Ine Sore! tae 
| EN Ree Ae RRR! SESE Re ee” _ Ae BR ae New World —_ 
Columbian Nat. Life, po MN lcs cu caccbe deaktenssdbncssuubeuocwcbasoubarnt Seailieawelees » 
Cee sanes Aiea Bie 2,000,000}100 |176.02/530.35| 3.41] 8.00]....]....|425 |390 ©. Sincere & Co, Chi. PSA TTA CEPT, PETE, OPC, CER Cemeey| at 7) a ee 
Cal A Day & Co. Inc., Old Colony Ins., Boston | 1,000, 000/100 |675.35|753.27| 60.46] 8.00]....|....]....1.... 
SR A OE Sees SPE, SRS OR ree MemD ee lanwer game, See C.A. Day & Co, Inc. 
BD Kncaé Co, TS ee eee eae See) as, me peice Cee ire: ee | ieee ERS. SR Remeerspepere on edbedbecet an ecaneslee see 1) Saas] Ae See 
Conn. Gen. Life, Hart... 3,000,000} 10 | 34.66/110.24) 8.71] 1.20)....]....|150 |122 H.D. KnoxéCo,, re eA tie Sas a eae 7 ee, a 
Conning & Co., Ty aaehes re, Mere, eee Ses, Sent fk a ee Pacific Fire,N.Y....... 1,000,000} 25 | 83.83)112.51) 13.26] 6.00]....]....|145 |120 
Curtis & Sanger Rae Sauviesa<usdnsleas al wasen «++. {140 ]143 |....].... |] People’s Natl. Fire,N.Y|. 1,000,000} 5 | 10.74] 14.66]—8.75} 1.50]....].... 23 | 144 
Continental Cas., Chi. .| 3,500,000] 10 | 20.00] 30.66] 2:05/160+]....]....] 43 | 35 Curtis Sanger,N.Y.)..- dite Janey: en, ins Kenge. 15} 16 |....|.... 
1638 Phoenix Ins., Hart... 6,000,000} 10 | 46.72) 57.21) 3.79) 2.00]....]....] 93 | 70 
C. Sincere & Co., . probe neers ipecdbavinhelivnusts4ncnen tee ee ee Ges (ae Conning & Co., oe aie PE (RSE PORES, EA 207 CA ON See ae 
Curtis & Sanger, N. riineienk wate Ter en eee Ee es 2 ee ee Curtis & Sanger,N.Y De BPS) SEPA SA RS) | ee a See 
Continental Ins., N. iY: 19,420,991) 10 | 32.80) 41.70} 5.90) 2.40)....]....] 774] 58 Presidential F.&M., Chi. 250,000) 25 | 46.61) 77.53}—19.28]..... Lee eee ee See 
Eagle Fire, Newark. 1,000,000} 10 | 25.00) 35.47) —.09) 2.30)....]....] 162] 143 C. Sincere & Co.,Chi.|........... er CO Set ae Sete ie 2 ee ee 
Emp. Reins., Kan. Cty. 1,500,000} 10 | 25.00) 29.85) 2.47] 1.50)....]....]....).... Prov., Wash., Prov......| 3,000,000) 10 | 53.37) 60.44] 3.85] 2.20)....].... 85 | 60 
Excess Ins. Co. of Am., C. tS ~~ tha Inc. 
_* eS 750,020} 5 | 11.89] 14.10}—1.34]..... grees Meee ae | ee a ek eee Sats otk Ere coat Rey ves atone ce 77 | 81 
Fidelity & Deposit er. 6,000,000] 50 |101.00)128.46) 12.12}9+ |....]....]190 |165 HD’ Knox&Co., SS eee Se A I ee a Se Re 
20s |....|....]....].... |] Rhode Is. Ins., Prov. . 2,000,000} 10 | 22.65) 29.14) 1.05/120+]....]....] 38 | 29 
Fid.-Phen. Fire, N.Y...| 13,797,717] 10 | 37.15] 48.15} 8.14] 2.60)....]....] 883) 64 1 a ee Sp) ae 
Firemen’s Ins., Newark | 18,777,000} 10 | 24.67) 31.55} 1.68) 2.20)....|....] 403} 30 C. A. Day & Co., Inc. 
ORE. Ee ey Par, HRGR REN PRET covey 344] 354]....].... IRR | ae En] POE CRE pete) Acie oleae ae ie |e 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y.|........... PO Sere, erry emits herts 344] 35$]....].... H.D. Knox&Co., Bos.|........... OReilly Gene eee Cee see! Same 
Milliken&Pell, N’r’k..|........... SE (RRS aes PR ee 35 | 354]....].... |] Re ublic Fire, Pitts... . 1,000,000] 10 | 21.36) 27.24)—7.09] 2.40]....].... 33 | 23 
Franklin Fire, Phila(N.) 2,500,000) 25 |135.15}160.45] 11.01 a weed URS He! Gy ag Lyon & Co., 
ee eer Fer eer Mere sree, ner 2 te oe oe Reins. Life of Am., Chi.. 500,600} 50 |100.00}139.03} 12.90} 6.00)....).... Eh: alae 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y.|........... SES, ERASE, REIS SAN ae, FS 333] 343]....].... C Sincere & Co.,Chi.|........... sos bsisapalica secchiyeaserioeven ee SEN SS ee 
Glens Falls, Glens Falls.| 5,000,000) 10 | 22.24) 31.67} 1.91]1.60 |....]....] 61 | 48 Security Ins. Co. ot New 
+15s Haven, NewHaven| 2,000,000) 25 | 81.66)111.76} 4.75) 3.00]....]....] 46 | 35 
ee” ae ee! PORE Se, ee eee a. 2 a oe oT ae ae ieaipadai Pee ery See Se ree yah oe ae 
Curtis&Sanger, N.Y..]........... Leo FE WEEN BO 57 | 58 |....].... || Springfield F.4M., 
Globe & Rutgers, N.Y..| 7,000,000|100 |732.84/943.20)239.17} .28]....]..../1275/900 Springfield, Mass. . 5,000,000) 25 | 96.15)135.02) 12.21) 4.50]....]....]170 |140 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y. bia ik stoi wie te RR: DE RaSh 1110}1135]....}.... =~ de Inc., 
Globe Ins., Pittsburgh. .} 1,000,000} 10 | 14.18] 16.03}—1.48/200+]....]....] 26 | 18 MIN oo. o steen i icwaniwiescies \ dint Piviasembeawle ee bcwicosteeeed ROT S202 -h oc ch.... 
663s HD. Knox&Co., eee ree eee ee eee Le sabe Ronis ae 
W. Wall. Lyon & Co..]........... iats<Iv eb cewhisducstea spank eres secefeceedeeee].... |] St.Paul F.€M.,St.P...] 4,000,000) 25 |110.59/143.37) 17.43] 6.25]... .]....]240 1195 
Great Amer. Ins., Inc., Curtis & Sanger, Weel oe ca a EEN yee ey ie BEE NAION, sche, « 

ae ier ARE LK 16,300,000) 10 | 22.98) 33.37] 2.59] 1.60]....]....] 41 | 31 ere ren T.E... 1,000,000} 25 | 57.96) 79.31|—6.97| 2.00]....]....] 84 | 50 

ES CER ee, Se RSS Seen ee ie apes eae 1S RR i eee er, See Me RR: ey 00.) 66 534: 
Curtis & Sanger. 3 S Sper RPre, eens Meee bee eee 352] 363]....].... Sylvania Ins. Co.,Phila.| 1,500,000) 10 | 23.25) 27.87|—5.76) 1.35]....]....] 32 | 20 

Hanover Fire, N.Y Dacca 4,000,000} 10 | 42.00) 47.75] .18 rm osefesse[ OOog Se or Lyon & Co, 
_., ee Cae ie i Yee: eee Ae OT EY | RR SRR: ep te. pe, Sape  O 
Ne, Se: ae eee Ae ee ees Smee, ae Se Travelers Ins., Hart. . 20,000,000} 100)232.92/858.52] 32.81/20.00]....|....|1600]1280 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y.|........... Pr ee eee See wrk: BE P66 1.5.1... Conning & Co., ad Sea Sy SA ie! Glam ot 1500|1600}....}.... 
Harmonia Fire, Buffalo .} 1,000,000} 10 | 30.26) 34.06] 1.99] 1.50]....]....] 39 | 25 Curtis & Sanger, _& 3 eee Ae ROB se:, Te Sea ye 1495}1515]....].... 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y. Mose eke APRN EROS ARTES Bees eR. ie. | ae oe United Life & Ace. Ins. 
Hart. Fire, Hart........| 10,000,000} 10 | 42.25) 63.53} 8.79] 2.00)....|....| 89 | 60 Co., Concord...... 500,000] 25 | 44.57|102.14) 20.7] 2.50)....]....]....].... 
Conning & Co.,N.Y..|. ......... EE AOR RE RS aes * 2s. 2a BS C. - = milage Inc. 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y ie ere as SAR Meee eee ae: ee ee ee eer Pee) OP er I: eX . 2 ee ee 
Hartford Steam Boiler & U. Pe Midehity & Guar- 

Inspn., Hartford. . A. .t..5/ 80 4 63 anty, Baltimore... .| 10,000,000) 10 | 24.28) 32.57} .36] 2.00]....]....] 52 | 40 
...Conning & Co.. N.Y... se ase (RRR United States Fire N.Y. 5,000,000} 10 | 42.01) 53.87) 4.17/240+]....]....] 93 | 56 
Curtis & Sanger, N. y ci Oo. ee eee 25%s 

Home Ins., New —- ....| 49 | 394 || U.S. Mer.&Ship., ay 1,000, 000)100 |321.55/443.79/d44.74/11.00]....|....1455 1290 
Hudson Cas., J. : om ees ee Curtis & Sa ‘Th ena cea: Ne: DARI hh Rare ge her. 400 |420 |....].... 
Imp & Exp., N. Y.. ..--| 95 | 45 bia tay <a Ric! <n 500,000} 25 | 95.42)125.52) 2.76) 4.50)....)....]....].... 
BR ARGM. 0065.55. : eS TUNE as fac ceks Chanecoss BEE! PATRAS. GREE Apher ~...-|100 [116 [125 |100 
is & Sanger, N.Y Es A ae ee Westchester Fire, N.Y. 2,000,000} 10 |t Sccohs's MIL eaatT OO 
Indep. Fire, Phila...... 1,000,000} 5 | 8.53) 9.95/—1.31] .35)....]....] 16 7 CC Be Fee Pa 66 As 
W. Wall. Lyon &Co..} ....... OE VARTA TR RSS NEE SCS Tie. War NEL em Curtis & Sanger, N.Y.|......... aoe 65 
Independ. Indem, Phila. 1,250,000} 5 | 12.08) 17.53|—7.33]..... ioe Seas eT 
W Wall. Lyon & Co., eee a Ee, A: See) A ie Tee Bak Aa 
Includes $0.57 gain from Mixed Claims Commission. s. Stock dividend. 


b: 5000 shares preferred $100 par; 100,000 shares common $5 par. d. Includes $12.29 gain from Mixed Claims Commission. 
@ On common stock; 7 per cent paid on preferred. e. Includes $18.77 gain from Mixed Claims Commission.’ 
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The Investor’s Standpoint 
<4 By Scof » 


the Sun Life of Canada has $12 to 
jnvest, and during the year of 1929 the 
company invested $300,000 of new 
money every day, says the Financial 
Post of Toronto. The investment per- 
sonnel of the company comprises a staff 
of sixty, at the base of which is a group 
of twenty young men who are invest- 
ment specialists. They work in twos, 
and each pair is responsible for watch- 
ing one particular group of securities, 
such as public utilities, banks, railways, 
chain stores, etc. Not only must they 
constantly view and review the poten- 
tialities of every company whose se- 
curities are held in the Sun Life port- 
folio, but they must study in minutest 
detail the field itself and keep ceaseless 
vigil for new trends and tendencies and 
for securities of new companies suit- 
able for inclusion in the Sun’s safety 
deposit boxes. 


* #* * 


Dae te second of every working day 


No undue activity was discernible in 
the insurance shares market during the 
past week. Among the issues which 
experienced gains of from 2 to 5 points 
were the Aetna Life, Aetna (Fire), Na- 
tional Fire, Phoenix Fire, Providence 
Washington and the Travelers. 

* * * 


GREENSBORO, June 2.—The directors 
of the Business Men’s Insurance Com- 
pany, Greensboro, and of the Durham 
Life Insurance Company, Raleigh, have 
approved a proposal for the merger of 
the two companies under the name of 
the latter, but final negotiations have 
not been completed and details of the 
transaction will not be available until 
after conferences are held the latter 
part of the week. 

S. B. Coley, president of the Durham 
Life company, and his associates, are 
purchasing a majority interest in the 
stock of the Business Men’s company. 
While the business of the new firm is to 
be conducted from Raleigh, the Greens- 
boro office will not discontinue opera- 
tions for some time. 

J. W. Money is president of the Busi- 
ness Men’s Insurance Company, Julian 
Price and E. G. Jones are vice-presi- 
dents, and Leeds W. Coit is secretary 
and treasurer. The concern has around 
$15,000,000 of insurance in force and 
has capital and surplus of $250,000. 
Mr. Money and Mr. Price will be di- 
rectors of the enlarged Durham Life 
company, it is reported. The new com- 
pany will operate a branch office in 
Greensboro, possibly in the present 
quarters of the Business Men’s com- 
pany. 
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CHICAGO, June 2.—Security Life of 
America which maintains headquarters 
in Chicago has passed to the control of 
a group of men identified with the 
Northern States Life of Hammond, Ind. 
The control was purchased from the 
New York-Hamburg Corporation but 
the purchase price was not divulged. 

It is planned to continue the Security 
as a separate institution though the 
officers of the Northern States have 
taken the executive posts of the 
Security. 

Machir J. Dorsey, chairman of the 
Northern States, is president of the 
Security, succeeding O. W. Johnson; 
C. Edwin Johnson, is vice-president of 
each; Harry S. Tressel, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Northern States is secretary 
of the Security; and Lawrence Dorsey, 
assistant secretary of the former, is 
treasurer of the latter. The new direc- 
torate of the Security includes J. H. 
Edwards, Topeka; Dr. O. C. Meier, 
Hammond; Dr. J. W. Seids, Moline; 
and Walter Meyn, vice-president of the 
First Trust and Savings Bank of 
Hammond. 

The Security on Dec. 31 had insur- 
ance of $64,378,000 in force and assets 
of $9,140,627. It was incorporated in 
Virginia in 1902. 

* * * 

Announcement is made by President 
Morgan B. Brainard of the Aitna Life 
and affiliated insurance companies that 
since organization, the Atna companies 
have returned to their policyholders in 
excess of $1,000,000,000. The announce- 
ment states that on March 31, 1930, 
there had been paid to Astna policy- 
holders in all lines the sum of $1,019,- 
904,000. Of this the AStna Life Insur- 
ance Company has paid to its policy- 
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holders in eighty years $829,497,000, of 
which $626,316,000 was paid by the life 
department and $203,181,000 by the ac- 
cident and liability department; the 
balance of $190,407,000 was paid by the 
®tna affiliated companies. 

The Attna Life is the only multiple 
line insurance organization in America 
which has paid to its policyholders in 
excess of $1,000,000,000. 

The detailed figures made public re- 
cently present some interesting side- 
lights on the growth of the Atna Life. 
In the fifty years prior to 1900, $114,- 
616,000 was paid to Aftna policy- 
holders. In the thirty years since 1900, 
$905,288,000 has been paid to policy- 
holders. 

In 1900 Atna claim payments were 
at the rate of $5,000,000 a year. In 
1910 they reached an annual rate of 
$12,000,000; in 1920, $40,000,000 a year, 
and in 1929, more than $78,000,000 was 
paid to policyholders of the Aitna Life 
and affiliated companies. 

Evidence that this remarkable 
growth is to continue, is shown by the 
fact that in the first three months of 
1930, payments to policyholders totaled 
$20,686,000, an average of over $6,750,- 
000 a month—more than was paid out 
by the Aetna Life in an entire year as 
recently as 1903. 

If this rate is maintained, this year, 
which is the eightieth anniversary year 
of the Attna, will be marked by the 
payment to policyholders during the 
year of something more than $80,000,- 
000. 

K a * 

The paid-for business for the Ives 
& Myrick, office of the Mutual Life In- 
surance Co. of New York, one office of 
the company for the month of May, 
1930, was $3,857,900 as compared with 
$4,002,900 for 1929. For the year the 
total paid-for business amounted to 
$22,060,672.88 as compared with $22,- 
915,924 in 1929. 
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By WILLIAM FEATHER Successfully 
FTER 30, a man's foremost duty Swallows the Whale” 


is to take care ot himself and 

his family. He has no time to waste. 

Reform of the world can wait, but 
personal reform after 30 is urgent. 

Today I saw an advertisement of 

the Provident Mutual Life Insurance 


Perhaps it isn’t quite fair to say that 
most of the courses of life insurance 
study for fieldmen are entirely too big 
for the fieldman to swallow, because 
Company. It read: there are many excellent courses. 

“There is an old man ahead you Nevertheless, life insurance is | a 
ought to know. “whale” of a subject, and the subject 

“He has your eyes, your nose, your very often engulfs the fieldman. The 
walk. He talks like you, acts like whale swallows him. 
you, thinks like you. And whether 2 ; 
he hates you or loves you, respects The Franklin announces a new kind 
you or despises you, depends on you. of study course which approaches the 

“For you made him. He is you.” subject from the fieldman’s point of 

Tt’s a good thought.- ; i view, taking up his problems and ans- 

Cesarinkt Be Mubtie Kadowe wering .his questions in the order in 

sai a Bi atte enn which they naturally arise in his field 

\ work. This departure from the usual 

CEN ATOR method of teaching life insurance gives 

hat the fieldman the master hand over his 

Courtesy Public Ledger, Philadelphia subject, and Jonah successfully swal- 
lows the whale. 


Provident ‘Mutual The, Pantie i ee 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia Springfield, Illinois 
Founded 1865 



























































FOURTH EDITION 
Thoroughly Revised, Improved and " We want 2 ’ 0 0 0 Cc opte S.. 


Greatly Enlarged 


Fire Insurance Inspection 2 ee 
e,¢ ; wrote the oficial 0 
and Underwriting WALTER CLUFF'S a large life insurance 


course of studyin ; 
: : company after reading 
etn am LIFE Walter Cluff’s new book 


Members of National Fire Protection Assn. 7 oe 
Over 5500 different subjects treated UNDERWRITING | on Life Underwriting 


Numerous illustrations EFFICIENCY Efficiency, which has just 
— ptt 2 of timely information—knowledge which may Now ready come off the press. 
make profit or prevent loss. A book which no fire under- tos mele “knoe Based upon the experi- 


writer can afford to be without. 
A Complete Text and Reference Book ences and experiments of 


for All Insurance Men, comprising Sen d f ort hi § many years educational 
Presents er nutes Sood - Monsteaturten net me. direction of thousands of 
cantile Establishments emicals an ire Hazards e- y= ° . 
scribed—Causes and Lessons Learned in Prominent Fires— Book today. life agents this book 1S 
— of te Smoke and Water on Contents—Dangerous b ke " ° ledged as 
ubjects nder Trade Names—Definitions of Insurance ein ackKnOoWw 

Words and Phrases—Descriptions of Various Forms of In- } Our money s ° ‘ 
surance—Standard Policy Thoroughly Explained—Alphabeti- the best life insurance 


cally Arranged and Well Cross-indexed. | a sales manual ever devel- 
PRICES: back if you < 
Per Copy (regular edition) $6.50 


Edition de luxe, real flevible leather, gilt edges, thumb don’t profit 


indexed, $10 


.1T WILL BE OUR OFFICIAL TEXTBOOK!” 
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